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EXTENSION OF THE MEXICAN FARM LABOR PROGRAM 


MONDAY, MARCH 23, 1953 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
i ashington, dD. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:10 a. m., in room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C., Senator George D. Aiken, 
of Vermont, presiding. 

Present: Senators Aiken (chairman), Young, Thye, Hickenlooper, 
Williams, Welker, Ellender, Johnston, Holland, and Eastland. 

The Cr AIRMAN. The committee W ill come to order. This meeting IS 
called this morning to consider S. 1207 which relates to the importa 
tion of farm labor. 

(The document referred to is as follow S:) 


A BILL To amend section 509 of tit V of t Ag tural A of 1949 

three years the period during which agricult ( ers 0 be 1 t 

em] ment 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House f Re sentatives of ft) United States 
of; tmerica in Congress assembled, That sect n 5O9 of title V of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by striking t “December 31, 1953” and 


inserting in lieu thereof “December 31, 1956 


The Cuarrman. The first witness is Lloyd A. Mashburn, Under 
Secretary of Labor for the Department of Labor. 

Senator Easttanp. As I understand, Mr. Chairman, this bill ex 
tends the present bill for anothe »} years ¢ 


The ¢ HAIRMAN. That is right. We will have hearings on this bill 
today and tomorrow. Today we will hear from Mr. Mashburn, and 
later on Mr. Holmaas from the Department of Agriculture, then two 
or three proponents of the bill I assume they are proponents, 

Tomorrow we have six witnesses, including representatives of the 
labor group. Today, having only a half day to hold hearings, we have 
just 4, possibly 5 witnesses. 

I find a note saying that William Belton, in charge of Mexican af 
fairs. and Daniel Goott, acting labor adviser to the Assistant Secre 
tary for Economic Affairs, Department of State, are present and avail- 
able for questioning if needed. 


Will you proceed, Mr. Mashburn ? 


( 
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STATEMENTS OF HON. LLOYD A. MASHBURN, UNDER SECRETARY 
OF LABOR; ROBERT C. GOODWIN, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EM- 
PLOYMENT SECURITY; AND DONALD LARIN, CHIEF, FARM 
PLACEMENT SERVICE, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Masnpurn. We appreciate the opportunity to appear before 
you to present the views of the Department of Labor with respect to 
the extension of Public Law 78, 82d Congress. As you know, this 
statute presently provides that no workers may be made available 
under its provisions after December 31, of this year. There is no in- 
dication, however, that the need for supplementing the domestic labor 
force by the employment of Mexican nationals will cease at that time. 
On the contrary, present indications are that the shortage of domestic 
agriculture labor which necessitates this program will not lessen to 
any great degree during the following year, 1954. 

It may be well for me to emphasize at the beginning of this testi- 
mony the policy of the Department of Labor. This policy has been 
and will continue to be, to make intensified efforts to fill our farm labor 
needs from all available domestic sources. 

During 1952, over 9,000,000 agricultural placements were made by 
the local State employment service offices. A variety of programs 
were carried out to make maximum use of domestic labor. We have 
used day-hauls, farm clinics to bring together farm employers and 
workers, and a program to bring together farm operators and pro- 
spective farm tenants. 

We have made special efforts to place American Indians, to contract 
Puerto Ricans, and to use volunteer farm placement representatives 
in areas which cannot support regular employment offices. Seasonal 
employment. offices and information stations have been established 
to direct the movements of migratory workers. 

We have obtained agreements between States to share available 
workers. Farm labor bulletins and State work guides containing 
labor market information for employers and employees are period- 
ically published. We have also used other communication media 
such as sound trucks. For the information of the committee I am 
submitting for the record data regarding such special activities un- 
dertaken in 1952. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Despite these activities, designed to make the most effective use of 
domestic labor, it was found necessary to contract 197,000 Mexican 
workers during 1952. Compared to total agricultural employment 
for the Nation as a whole this is not a large figure. In the peak 
month of September, for example, total agricultural employment was 
13,852,000 of which only 165,000 were Mexican contract workers. In 
certain areas, however, the employment of Mexican contract workers 
represented a significant percentage of agricultural employment and 
was a vital factor in the harvesting of crops in those areas. I refer 
to places such as Arizona, New Mexico, the Imperial Valley of Cali 
fornia, and the Rio Grande Valley in Texas. 

For the information of the committee there is submitted a sum 
mary of the activities of the Foreign Labor Division of the Bureau of 
Employment Security during 1952 showing, among other things, the 
employment of Mexican workers by States. 

(The information is as follows :) 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY—F ARM PLAC! 


MENT SERVICE, FOREIGN LABor DIVISION 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES, JAN. 1, 1952, TO DEC. 31, 1952 
Reception centers 
Workers | Workers | Workers W orker W 
Center 07 re°or eturmec ( ter Oo re 
tracted tracted to Me ( tracted tracted lto Me 

Harlinger 30, 005 4, 142 28, 33 El Centr 61, 484 1, 33 49 
Eagle Pass 24 629 1, 40 13 + 
E] Paso 63, 284 687 42, ( lot 17, 10 ’ 
Nogales 17, GOS } 2:8 


Vigratory stations 


W \ 
, Ww rs | Worker Works \ 
Station ; a ec a ' tra Sta e , t 
I rej ported ! i ported 
[rapua \ \ 
Monterrey 11, 253 2, 31¢ 11, 208 Guadal 4 tt 5 } 
Chibuahua 59, 789 9. 260 » 639 


Durango 33, OS 5, 517 } tal 2 42 1H 
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Employment by States 


Workers . 
Workers | Work eens, Workers | Workers | —— 
n te ee pe 0 reco! ee 
COD | 2 or Dec. 3}, és ae be on | Dec. 31, 
¢ , . t ACLeCU i ead e 
1952 1952 
\ Region X 
Cie 1 x Arkansas 2 ~ ) OO 
M ippi Lou g 1 
Ie see 14 4. 279 t ”%. TLO 
otal eal ey x O4 "7 
VI 
; z | mn XI 
oO ( rad 1,2 758 0 
M 22 ) 8 ) 
rotal { { l 4 
g VI ba 0 
I , e l - » s 235 
\ 
“ I XII 
tal na s 1 
( ~ 
VII . 
NA 
a XII 
x " 1 
i \ . | 
AY 
tal i ‘ x8 
At i I 
— ¢ 1 ry 
m 
ve ' pro- 
I y \ 


A I stated before. in the absence of unforeseen circumstances dras- 
tically affecting the labor market, the need to augment the domestic 
agricultural labor force is not going to lessen perceptibly in the future. 
The supply of available domestic farm workers has been dwindling 
steadily in recent years. Employment on farms in the years from 
1946 to 1949 averaged 11 million. In 1951 the average had declined 
to 10 million. In 1952 the average decreased again to 9.8 million. 

Those declines have occurred despite a net growth of the national 
labor force during these years. Some of the reasons for this decline 
are the attraction of higher paying nonagricultural employment and 
military manpower requirements. While it is expected that in this 
year inductions into, and discharges from, the Armed Forces of farm 
labor should about balance each other, experience shows that many 
veterans with agricultural experience will not return to farm work. 
Assuming leveling off of defense production, increased mechanization 
of farms, and reduced agricultural production, the best that can be 
said for the future is that the domestic farm labor supply may de- 
crease less than it has in past years. This will still mean that the 
domestic labor force will not be adequate to meet farm labor needs. 

Directly related to the need for the program is the fact that the 
so-called wetback problem persists. Hundreds oft thousands of 
Mexicans are still crossing the border illegally and a substantial per- 
centage of them are being employed in agriculture to the detriment 
of employment opportunities and working conditions of American 
farm workers. 
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It is in the area of lessening this serious problem that the progran 
authorized by Public Law 7s can make one of its greatest contribu 
tions. It is not unreasonable to believe that many Mexican nationals 
employed in the United States under the legal and orderly procedures 
authorized by this law occupy jobs which would otherwise be filled 
by illegal entrants. 
The provision in Public Law 78 that no Mexican workers will be 


made available to emplovers who knowingly employ wetbacks is in 


itself a strong deterrent to this practice. It is a matter of record that 
hundreds of employers who formerly relied upon illegal labor are 
now supplementing their domestic labor force with Mexican nationals 
} 


contracted under the migrant-labor agreement 


Much progress in ciscouragine the emplovment of illewals is also 


oO 
being made through employer associations w ( ict for Mex 
can workers and which, in order to continue to do so, are enforcing 
complhance with the law among their members. 

As to the question of extending or revising Publ Law 78, I a 
sure that the committee appreciates tl it we are a w administration 


which has assumed office about 2 months ago. We vi ad littl 


opportunity to observe the operation of the progran nder the present 
law. We know full well that there ve be tl @ Views O 
various aspects of the program. We are also convinced it al 
extension of thi prese t law is needed 

We believe it would be most desirable. however. for us to have a 
opportunity to look into the vario } ises of the program during 
the coming crop season so that we can be L pos tion to determine 
where the pre lem areas are and to ¢ tea the ce lictine 
which have bee) expres ed by those col , d with the proerTal \\ 
feel that havine had such ai opportunity ould tl f ‘ 
what remedial steps F lv ¢ b t adm t ‘ ma 
whether or no ibst \ recline P Law 78 would be 
desirable. 

For these reasons we reco} mend a nip xt oO f Pubhe J, 
78 to December 31, 1954. I believe that this period will give enoug 
time for us to develop, and for Congress to co sider. our recon nada 


tions for A course ot aot n tO) t] e Tutus 
The CHarrMan. Thank you, Mr. Mashburn 
The Chair notes that Mr. Robert Goodwin, who | bee hefore this 


committee many times, is present here this morning with Mr. Lloyd 
Mashburn. 
Senator Jounsron. So your main remedy is that you t it bacl 


to 1 year instead of 3: is that right / 

Mr. Masnpurn. Yes: for the reasons gwiven. 

Senator Jormnston. Would -you object to 2 years! One year is 
awfully short. . 

Mr. M ASHIBURN. Because of the a fferenc es ot opinion of our labor 
advisers in this field, there does not seem to be any way to recon ile 
their viewpoints as to the amendments to this | iv. We felt that had 
we had an opportunity for a year to observe it we might be able to 
reconcile the differe) ces of the various acd Isers. 

In addition to that, some of the things which have been recommended 
seemed to us to be impossible to correct administratively. Maybe that 
will not be true: I do not know. 
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The Cuatrman. Do you feel that some of the criticism that has been 
raised over this program can be eliminated through administrative 
action 4 

Mr. Masneurn. We think some of it can be. We are not too sure 
of that, however. I have had previous experience in the administra- 
tion of this program as labor commissioner for the State of California, 
but I would not say that I was an expert on it. I would like to be 
given an opportunity to see whether or not we can, by administration, 
correct some of those things which both sides are kicking about, and 
if we cannot do it, to get them together on suggested amendments 
for next year. 

The Cuatrman. J read in the paper the other day a dispatch from 
Mexico City to the effect that working conditions would have to be 
improved and wages bettered before Mexico would consent to permit 
any of her nationals to engage in agricultural work in the United 
States this year. Do you know anything about that, and what their 
reaction m: y be? 

Mr. Masupurn. Yes, sir. We think we know something about it. 


We are not too sure. Ve have a committee in Mexico (¢ ity this morn- 
ing on the inte pretation of the agreement. Any interpretation you 


know must be made jointly. We have sent our committee down to 
work with a like committee from Mexico. 

We think that it is possible that Mexico wants to use a little strategy 
as a leverage in negotiations on the interpretation of this agreement. 
hey want to make some basic changes in the agreement. The agree- 
ment provides that no basic changes shall be made during the term 
of the agreement and we want to stick to the terms of the agreement. 

We thought maybe they were using a little bargaining leverage on us. 

Che Coairman. In your opinion, can any desirable changes be made 
under the terms of the existing law? Any which you would be likely 
to deem desirable ? 

Mr. Masusurn. We do not know. That is why we want this year 
to find out. 

Senator Etienper. From your own experience in California, could 
you not tellus? You say that you have had experience there. 

Mr. Masunurn. Senator, it was not particularly pointed to this 
agreement. It had to do with the collection of wages, the safety factors 
i{ transporting these people, such laws as I administered for the State 
of California in the collection of wages, and so forth. It actually was 
not pointed to this agreement. 

Senator ELueNnper. It was not? 

Mr. Masupurn. No, sir. 

Senator Eitenper. I notice that the entire number of Mexican labor 
ers provided during 1952 was 197,000 according to your statement. I 
really thought it was more than that. Is that the correct figure ? 

Mr. Masupurn. Yes, sir. 

Senator EtLtenper. What was the cost of administering this law? 

Mr. Masupurn. You will have to answer that, Mr. Goodwin. 

Senator Exuenper. As I recall, when this bill was introduced and 
furthered by me, during the 82d Congress, we asserted that it would 
cost little or nothing to the taxpayers. I would like to know how our 
prognostications have come out. 

Mr. Goopwin. There were two types of costs involved, Senator. 
One was the regular administrative cost to the Department for operat- 
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ing the program, which was a cost that the Congress decided that the 
Federal Government should assume, and that cost in fiscal 1953 is 
estimated at $2,650,000. 

Senator Exttenper. That is administrative expense only ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. That is all administrative costs. In addi- 
tion to that there is the cost of transporting the labor from the interior 
ot Mexico, where it is recruited, to the border, to the point where the 
labor is distributed to the employers. That cost is borne by the em- 
ployer. That cost is running about $11.25 a man. 

Senator ELtteNperR. How much have you provided as a maximum for 
tliat service—that is, for transportation ¢ Do you recall ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Congress established a revolving fund of $1,000,000. 

Senator ELtenper. Out of the charges that were made to the em- 
ployer, this was to be refunded ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Senator ELtenper. Did you collect enough to do that? 

Mr. Gcopvwin. Yes. As a matter of fact, on the basis of the exper- 
lence up to December 31, last, we had accumulated a surplus. In addi- 
tion to the million dollars which Congress appropriated as a revolving 
fund there was about $1,734,400. 

Senator ELLtenper. Surplus? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. What becomes of that? 

Senator ELLenpER. That is what I want to find out. 

Mr. Goopwin. We were able to cut costs below what we originally 
estimated. Westarted out with a cost of $15 aman. We started out 
on the basis of a cost of SL5 a man, which was permitted by the law 
and which our estimates at that time indicated it would cost. The 


Secretary of Labor just recently reduced that cost to $11 aman. 


Senator ErLenper. Even with that reduction you have that surplus 
in excess of $1,700,000 ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes,sir. Of course it takes part of that to operate. 

Senator ELtenper. Were you in the Department when this bill first 
became law ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, Sir. 


Senator E_utenpver. Do vou recall the discussion we had about the 


| 
method of charging, about the S15 being charged ina way contrary to 
what we thought Congress intended ? 

Mr. GoopwIn. [ am si rry, Sir, I do not re all that. 

Senator ELLENDER. You made the same charge to an employer who 
employed the person after he came to the States? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. That cost is less. 

Senator ELLenpER. How much less? 

Mr. Goopwin. That cost has been $7.50, and it has been reduced to 
$5.50. 

Senator ELtenper. So that when you first started, the employer who 
hired a Mexican paid the $15? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Senator E,tenper. And then he also had to pay the cost of trans- 
portation from the interior to the point on the border ? 

Mr. Goopwin. No, sir; that is included. We pay the costs. 

Senator Eritenper. It is included in that amount ? 

Mr. (ZOODWIN. Yes, sIr. | I iisunderstood you. 

Senator ELLenper. Then the cost from that point to his farm ? 
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Mr. Goopwiy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ettenper. In addition to that he had to pay the $154 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ex.tenpver. If any other employer hired this Mexican 
laborer after he served his contract with the first employer, that second 
employer paid $7.50 ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Exuenper. And he is now paying how much ? 

Mr. Goopwin. $5.50. 

Senator Ectenper. How was the cost of transporting the Mexican 
employee from his last employer back to Mexico apportioned 4 

Mr. Goopwrn. It is usually arrived at between the employers in 
volved. I would like to ask Mr. Larin, if I may? 

Senator ELLenper. All right. 

Mr. Larin. That is the cost from the second employer ¢ 

Senator ELtenper. The last employer. 

Mr. Larix. The last employer pays the cost from the place 6f em 
ployment back to the reception center on the border. 

Senator ExLeENpDER. Why would it not have been practical to appor 
tion that among all who employed this particular worker? Remember 
that was a question that we tried to iron out so that the cost of this 
labor would not be too heavy on employers. If you recall, there was 
quite a discussion on that point. It was my idea that this entire cost, 
from the point of origin into the United States where the last employer 
hired the Mexican laborer, should have been prorated so that the 
costs would not be too great on the American employers. 

Mr. Lartn. In some cases, Senator, they do, by arrangement between 
employers, agree on some reduction in cost insofar as travel is con- 
cerned in returning the worker to the border. 

Senator Exienper. Is that agreement made between employers 4 

Mr. Larix. Yes, sir. 

Senator EL.Lenper. Why would that not be included in the agree 
ment itself ? 

Mr. Larix. You run into a great many complications, of course, in 
determining what one employer ought to pay as against another 
employer. 

Senator ELLenper. Would it not be an easy matter to prorate the 
cost of travel to and from Mexico? 

Mr. Larin. No, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrMan. Senator Thye. 

Senator Tnyr. Might IJ say to Senator Ellender in connection with 
that thought: Some of the Mexican workers may be employed by 
several employers because they may be engaged with a type of crop 
that is seasonal and may move across the country. Therefore you 
may have 9.3, Or } employers involved W ith the l employee in l season. 

Another may come with one operator and remain with that operator 
from the beginning of the working season to the close of the working 
season, which might be 5, 6, or 7 months. Therefore we do have a 
problem that is quite different in that respect. Does the last employer 
pay the $5.50, the worker then returning to his border city or back 
to hiscountry? Does he pay the $5.50 whether it is October or August ? 

Mr. Larin. That is right. 
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Senator Ture. If it is October, you can expect the worker’s job is 
done and he is moving back toward Mexico. 

Mr. Larin. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLENper. That last employer pays transportation from 
his farm back into Mexico. 

Senator Tuyr. Is that the point ¢ 

Mr. Larin. Yes, sit 

Senator Ettenper. He does. 

Senator ‘Tuyer. Therefore we have a problem. Suppose five e1 
ployers are involved. One pa the transportat ! 0 
next one, the second one, catenta 85.50. Is that it 

Mr. Lartn. That is correct. 


Senator Tiryr. The third one pays $5.50; the fourth one pavs $5.50 
But the fifth one is the man with whom the Mexican fi es h 
season s work, there 18S no addaitiol work oahend. ) i 


to Mexico. Is that last man then con } elled to pay the transportat 
back into Mexico? . 

Mr. Larry. When he signs nis contract hie agrees to returl the 
to his border station. 

Senator Thre. What about the man who is No. 1, who is only 5 
miles away, al al who 1s going to engage him on onions and beets / 
Does he sign the same contract 4 


Mr. Larin. Yes, sir. 


Senator Tuyer. That he is to return him to the border ¢ 

Mr. Larin. That is correct. 

Senator Tuyr. But he will go ahead and find Bill Smith, 100 miles 
farther up, who is willing to employ this man ee with a group of 
others, so he enters into a telephone con ve rsatl with Bill Smith and 


tells him: “I can release 25 men to you. 

Mr. Larix. We have an order from Bill Smith. He is looking fo 
men and we try to get them from the closest pou t. 

Senator Ture. | am trying to establish, is there an inequity, a1 
unjust situation wherein 2 or 3 of these men only pay $5.50, and the 
man who brings them in pays the higher sum and the man who final 
ends up the season’s work pays another big sum to bring the man 
back to Mexico? 

Senator I:LLeEnpDER. That is the point that | am trying to develop. 
If continued in that way if will discourage the employment of Mex 
can labor. 

Mr. Goopwin. There are 1 or 2 points I would like to make. In the 
first place the second man never pays as much as if he started out to 
vet the man himself and gets him on the original contract. 

Senator ELLenperR. If the distance between the first employer and 
the vege is 25 miles, all he pays is that 25 miles. The th rd em 
ployer, af it is 75 miles, pays for that 75 miles. er the last — lover 
are the $5.2 vUp ylus the agreement by him to return the Mexican laboret 
home at his own cost. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Senator Jounston. Is it not also true that the first employer has 
paid all the transportation from down in Mexico to the place where 
he is employed the first time ¢ 

Senator ELLENDER. Plus $15. 


31691 53 2 
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Mr. Goopwin. No. That is included in the $15 which is now levied. 

Senator ELLenpeR. But the $15 is used to pay the transportation 
inside of Mexico? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Senator EL_tenper. Then from the border on to the man’s farm, 
he pays that in addition to the $15? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. There is one other point I would 
like to make. 

Senator Wriker. Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuHarrmMan. Senator Welker ? 

Senator Wre.ker. I want to add a little more confusion to that which 
already exists. In my State we employ Mexican labor from as far as 
1.200 miles away, and as many as 30 or 40 farmers use that labor each 
season, ordinary season. How do we go about paying that expense ¢ 
You are an old neighbor of mine. 

Mr. Goopwrn. This is the point I was going to make. In a local 
area you don’t have this problem generally because the contracting 
agent is the association, and the Mexican workers move about within 
the association without this type of transfer being involved. It is 
spe when you go from area to area that that type of problem we 

e discussing here arises. 

ye the case that you mentioned, Senator, I assume that most if 
not all of them are under one association. 

The CuarrMan. Do these Mexican employees not get the prevailing 
wage for the area where they work? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

The Cnairman, As they work north they get a very substantial 
income. Why does anyone have to pay their way back to the border 
if they have been up in Senator Welker’s country, for example, in 
the fall? I expect they would earn $10 a day up there in the apple 
country. 

Senator WeL_ker. It would be $15 or $20 a day on beets. 

Mr. Goopwin. This is one of the points on which Mexico has in 
sisted and has won out in negotiations. 

The CuarrmMan. The tendency would be to send them a little farther 
north every time they finished work for you, and finally get them up 
in Senator Thye’s or Senator Welker’s State, and somebody up there 
is supposed to get them back to the Mexican border some way. I think 
it would b2 a deterrent against hiring them. 

Senator We.ker. In my State they make as high as $15 or $20 

day. They do not care about the hours. They get so much 
acre, 

Senator Etitenper. Mr. Goodwin, reverting to what I was exam- 
ining you on, could you not, under the present law, devise some way 
by which this cost could be prorated among those who hire these 
Mexicans? It strikes me if you can do the at—and I think you can 
it would be better all around in that the cost would not be too great. 
In connection with the administration of this program I have re 
ceived any number of letters and I took the problem up with the De- 
= nt in the hope that something could be done. I can well see that 

1 operating this program these costs could, to some extent, be ab- 
sorbed by the various people who work in them. 

When you transfer from one association to another you have the 
problem just the same as though you had it between employers. It 
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strikes me that in order to further encourage employment of Mex 
ican labor, where necessary, some way ought to be worked out whereby 
this cost can be prorated. 

The idea of charging the first employer $15, and thereafter half 
of that, I have thought, was wrong. It was not intended that way 
under the act. I do not see how your legal staff so interpreted the 
law. 

Mr. Masupurn. Senator, this is just one of the problems. It is 
only one of the problems which we feel we would like to have 


opportunity to observe. We believe that maybe some possibility of 

formula being worked out not only in this area but in the area of 
determining prevailing wages, someth ng else that has not « pietely 
been worked out to the satisfaction of these people who are 1 o 


the program, nor, I believe, to the satisfaction of 
themselves. 
We have some definite problems in their field because of the five 


types of crops, the different times of year wh they have 1 e 
these people, the different equipment that 1s coming along at the 
present time and the various changes in transitio1 ( 

might be able to work out some formula with respect to these 


that are very controversial. 
Mr. Goopwin. Might I ask Senator Ellender a quest 
The CuHatrMan. Mr. Goodwin ? 


Mr. Goopwin. Did you mean that a pro rata charge which would 
include the original charge as well as the recontracting charge? 

Senator Eiuenper. The entire cost ought to be prorated in some 
way so that the burden would be shared equally by all those who 
employ Mexican laborers. I can understand the admit strative thi 
culties, but it strikes me that it could be done through some kind of 
agreement as between those who employ these Mexicans—that is, 


subsequent employers. 

Mr. Goopwin. One of the apparent problems that would be involved 
is that you would never know what your charge was until the end of 
the season, when workers had gone back to Mexico. So you would 
have to either postpone making the charge or you would have t - 

Senator Extenper. What do you mean by that? Do you mean to 
say that the employer—the last employer—would not know how much 
it cost him to pay the expense of the man back to Mexico? 

Mr. Goopwry. 1] am saying that you would not know how much to 
charge the first one, the second one, or the third one until you aiso had 
the fourth and fifth and the last one. 

The CratrmMan. In other words, you wo ld not know how many 
different people one of these men from Mexico would work for during 
the season until the season was over. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right, sir. You would not know until the 
end of the season. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Mr. Chairman? 

The CHammMan. Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator HickenLoorer. We have no hesitancy in having employers 
deduct social security, union dues, and everything else. Can yo 1 not 
take a certain percentage of every dollar this fellow is paid and have 
each employer report that percentage? We have enough officials run- 
ning around looking after these people to be able to take care of t] 
on each fellow’s account. 
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If there is anything left over when he goes back to Mexico, pay his 
transportation back and give the rest of it to him at the border when 
he goes back. That would be equitable, I think. 

Senator Hotianp. The bookkeeping job would be more than the 
whole bill. 

Senator Hickentoorer. It might be, but it would be equitabic. Out 
of every dollar he is paid such-and-such a percentage is taken out to 
pay his transportation. s 

Mr. Goopwin. There is no question on the equity of it. You could 
r:ake it more equitable this way. 

Senator oe npER. Why could not the second employer agree to 
pay part of the cost of transporting that was paid by the first em- 
ployer right the n one there; why could he not do that? Why should 
he not be required to do that? Then, when the second emp Jloyer con- 
tracts with the third employer, why not have some kind of an under- 
standing whereby they will just keep on paying, pro rata, and have 
in mind—of course, it may be an estimate—the cost of returning tliis 
individual to Monies! 

Senator Hicken.Loorrer. It would seem to me that it would be 


comparatively simple to work out the clevice. Ve have this thing 
everv vear. Every year I have been on this committee we have had 
this hassle about how to pay these people and what we are going 
to do. It seems to me that at some time a workable formula could 


be worked out. I see no reason why a certificate could not be given 
to each employee when he quits work, by the employer, stating that 


there has been withheld ali a» amount of dollars which has been 
reported to this fund. When that fellow wants to go back to Mexico, 
vhen his time comes, he can cash in those slips and pay his transporta 


tion and eet the balance in cash. 
The CiarrM Nn. Senator Young? 
senator Zz l NG, This program has been in Operation about 2 vears 


legislation, has it not 


under the last 

Mr. Goopwty. This law was passed less than 2 years ago. It was 
pas eda vear ago last August. 

Senator ELLeEnNper. July 12, 1951. 

Mr. Goopwtn. Prior to that time the Mexicans were brought in 
under the ninth proviso of the immigration law. We had some re 
a In connection with that program. The program, as it 
exists now, has been in effect a little less than 2 years. 

Senator Youna. The question I want to ask is this: You say the 
program has been in operation about a year and a half. You have 
ho recommendations for al change in legislation. Why do you have 
reason to believe that you will have recommendations to make a yeat 
from now that vou do not have now ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. The Secretary, and the Under Secretary, have been 
in Office about 2 months or more. They have not had a chance to 
study the policy aspects ot this program and that is what the Under 
Secretary was referring to. 

Mr. Masnupurn. Just 3 weeks for me, Senator. 

Senator Younc. I hope you make a study of it. I was in Cali- 
a last fall. I found many complaints by coal that were, 

t least in part, justified. 

Mr. Masururn. We think there are definite inequities in this pro- 
gram. We hope we can work something out. 
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Senator ELtenper. Going back to the questions I was asking you 
awhile ago. we had a revolving fund of $1 million. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Extenper. That fund is intact. In addition to that you 
have a surplus in excess of $1,700,000. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ei LENDER. W hat cdo you propose to do with that é 

Mr. Goopwin. There will be som reduction in that fund as a 


result of a reduction in the fee. he fee has now | 


down below the cost of operat on. 

Senator ELienper. Is it your purpose now to return this $1 million 
revoly Ing’ fund | ack to the ‘Treasury é 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir 

Senator ELLENDER. Immediately ? 

Mr. (GOODWIN. Yes, Sir. The Bureau of the Budget has Liready 
encumbered! it. 

Senator Evrutenpver. I do not recall the evidence produced in detail, 
but as I recall the per capita cost of handling this labor would be 


{5 
11o 


very small. | notice here that according to the ires you have 
cviven me the administrative cost amounts to $13.40 per Mexican hand. 

Mr. (ZOODWIN. Yes, sIr. 

Senator Exuenver. Is that not rather high ? 

Mr. Goopwin. It is an expensive program, 

Senator ELLENpEeR. What causes it to be so expensive? The farmer 
pays the transportation, pays practi lly eve ryth ng except the adm 
istration. Why should the administration amount to $13.40 per head ? 

Mr. Goopwin. You have the recruitment costs in Old Mexico that 
are borne by the administrative allotment. 

Senator ELLenperR. Such as? 

Mr. Goopwtn. The recruitment, the select 
centers in Mexico. 

Senator ELLENpDER. You mean the doctors who eo there to examine 
them ? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Senator ELtenper. Are the salaries of these doctors included in the 
$2.650,000 ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLeNper. They are 4 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Senator EtLenper. What other salaried officials are there in addi- 
tion to the health officials 4 

Mr. (JOODWIN. We have the five centers 11 Old Mex co where these 
men are selected, and we have the centers on the border where the 
employers come in and they are contracted. 

Senator THyrr. May I ask a question at this point? How many 
persons are employed in those centers in Mexico ? 

Mr. (JOODWIN. It varies greatly in the season. Mr. Larin, can you 
give those figures, offhand ¢ : 

Mr. Lartn. We have about 16 people in the centers at the present 
time in Mexico. 

Senator Ture. How many months do they remain in those centers? 

Mr. Lartn. They are there the year round, the 16. 

Senator Ture. You mean they are there for 12 months out of the 
year, the 16 men ? 


on of these men in the 
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Mr. Larry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. And you recruit all the year round ¢ 

Mr. Larry. Yes, sir; we recruit the year round from some centers. 
We have been recruiting from Guadaljara and Irapuato the year round 
for the west coast, and we recruit some for the lower valley of Texas. 
We maintain a nucleus staff. 
Senator Taye. It is a nucleus of 16 people? 
Mr. Larin. Yes, sir. 
Senator Tuyr. A nucleus. What is it when you really build up 
‘ound that nucleus 4 
Mr. Larin. It goes up to, at its peak, about 175. 
Senator Tuyr. What are their duties ¢ 
Mr. Lartn. They select the men—— 
Senator Tuyr. What do you have to do to select the men ? 
Mr. Larry. They question them as to whether or not they are actu- 
ally farmworkers. They interview them to determine whether or not 
they are actually farmworkers. Once they come in the center, we are 
responsible for feeding and caring for the men while in the center. 
They escort 

Senator Tuyr. What is the average time for a man in that center 
while interrogated and preparing for employment ? 

Mr. Larry. I do not know. I would have to estimate. I would guess 
it is about a day and a half. 

Senator Tire. You question them as to whether they are farm 
workers ¢ 

Mr. Larin. That is right. 

Senator Trryr. Qui _— as laborers, in other words? 

Mr. Lartn. Yes, si 

Senator Trryr. Besides that do you physically examine them ? 

Mr. Larin. Yes. The doctors give them a physical examination. 
They are interviewed by the Immigration Service as to their admis- 
sibility. 

Senator Tuyr. How many months out of the year is it that you 
have to employ as many as 175? 

Mr. Larry. That is for a comparatively short period of time. I 
would estimate about 3 months. 

Senator Tuya. There is no physical checkup when they are returned. 

Mr. Lari. There m: iy or there may not be, depending on the cir- 
cumstances. If a man appears to be ill when he comes in at the recep- 
tion center, we do have some small isolation wards. 

Senator Tuyr. There are 5 centers where you have a nucleus of 
around 16? 

Mr. Larry. That we carry over. 

Senator Trye. And you build that up? 

Mr. Lar. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tryr. Are all other centers such that you may build them 
up to 175 people? 

Mr. Larry. That is the total for Mexico, all five centers. 

Senator Tyr. All 5 centers you have a total of 175 men? 

Mr. Larry. Approximately. 

Senator Tyr. But you have a nucleus of 16, that makes up the 
year-round staff ? 

Mr. Larrn. Yes, sir. The others are hired on a w. a. e. basis. when 
they are working they are paid. 


~ 


a 
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Senator ELLtenver. J notice under the law that 

No worker shall be made available under this title to any employer unless such 
employer enters into an agreement with the United States first to indemnify 
the United States against loss by reason of his guaranty of such employer's 
contract. 

That is the first condition. 

The second condition I presume is the one under which you have 
charged this $2,650,000: 
to reimburse the United States for essential expenses not including salaries 
expenses of regular department or agency personnel 

Is that the clause under which this charge which aggregates $13.40 
per person is made? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. That has an exception in it for the adminis 
trative personnel. 

Senator Exiutanper. Is that not it? Is that not the one, No. 2, sec 
tion 502 (2), page lof the act. Is that it? 

Mr. Goopwrn. I am not sure that I get your point, Senator. 

Senator Etienper. Let me put it this way: Point out to us the law 
under which you are able to obtain this $2,650,000 to pay for the 
administrative work. 

Mr. Goopwin. I think that is indicated in the clause you just read. 

Senator ELutenper. That. is what I am asking. That states: 
to reimburse the United States for essential expenses, not including salaries 
or expenses of regular department or agency personnel. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Senator ELLENDER. That would indicate that the men that you had 
on hand already were going to do this job, or probably a good many 
of them. 

Mr. Goopwin. I think what this means is any administrative per- 
sonnel used in connection with this program. 

The CHatrman. Are recruitment officers regular employees of the 
Department ¢ 

Mr. Goopwrn. Yes. There is a distinction, Senator, as between regu- 
lar and permanent. Most of these people that Mr. Larin was talking 
about are temporary employees. 

Senator Exvitenper. Then they are not your regular department 
employees? 

Mr. Goopwin. They are regular administrative employees. 

Senator EtLenper. But employed especially to carry out this pro- 
gram‘ 

Mr. Larin. Yes. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Senator Ettenver. That isthe way you interpret it? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is the way we interpret it. That is the only 
way it would be workable, I might say. 

Senator ELLENpER. That is the way you made it work. I do not be- 
lieve that the members of this committee understood it that way, to 
be frank with you. 

Mr. Goopwin. I thought they did. Iam surprised 

Senator E.ienper. If you look over the evidence—it has been 2 
years since we held these hearings—none of us thought, in fact I know 
that I did not think so, that this program was going to cost as much 
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as $13.40 per person merely for administrative work. I am sure of 
that. 

The CxHarrMan. Does the Mexican Government do some of this re- 
cruiting ? 

Mr. Larin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goopwin. They do most of it in terms of getting these people 
into the reception centers in Mexico. 

The CuairMan. Do we pay those costs, too ? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. 

The CuarrmMan. They pay those costs ? 

Senator ELLENDER. What costs does the Mexican Government pay 
inside of Mexico? 

Mr. Gocpwin. I do not know what it amounts to. 

Senator ELLenper. What would be paid? Bringing the people 
there ?@ 

Mr. Goopwin. This is in making referrals to the centers in Mexico. 

Senator ELLENpDER. When those people call there to be examined, to 
determine whether or not they can be hired, all that cost is on the 
United States ¢ i ‘rnment ? 


Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 
Senator nase, And the Mexican Government to my way of 
thinking has no costs at all because those people flock there. 


Mr. Goopwin. They made no appropriation for this particular pur- 
pose, so far as | know. 

Senator Exitenper. I know it. The entire burden as I understand it 
is carried by the United States Government. Of course they assume an 
obligation of seeing to it that prospective employees are at the centers 
in Mexico, but they do not have much trouble getting there. They 
flock there like a bunch of bees to get employment, so that the cost is 
nothing. The costs from the time that these people come to these 
centers for examination and transportation is a burden that is assumed 
by the United States Government and the employers in the United 
states, 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Senator Etitenper. That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Senator Ettenper. Any actual cash to run these centers, none of it 
is paid by the Mexican Government ? 

Mr. Goopwirn. They have some personnel. 

Mr. Larty. They furnish, Senator, the quarters for recruitment ; 
they furnish the places in Mexico. They have their own staff at these 
Pp laces in Mexico. The ‘y are gradually evolving a scheme of recruit- 
ment to cut down these voluntary appearances which create so much 
trouble down there. 

Senator Taye. Mr. Chairman? 

The CuHarrmMan. Senator Thye. 

Senator Torr. Do they contribute anything toward the subsistence 
of these people while they are in there for processing or screening? 

Mr. Larry. No, sir. 

Senator Tyr. In other words you may have 500 that report to a 
center ? 

Mr. Larry. That is right. 

Senator Torr. You may have them in there for a day and a half 
or longer ? ; 
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Mr. Larin. That is right. 

Senator THyr. You give them their meals? 

Mr. Lartn. No, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. You give them no meals? 

Mr. Larin. Not until they enter the center and are selected and 
pass the various—— 

Senator THyr. They receive no meals until such time as they have 
been approved and accepted and are ready to be sent to the States ¢ 

Mr. Larin. That is correct. 

Senator ELLENDER. If any meals are served in the United States the 
cost of them is paid by the employer ¢ 

Mr. Larin. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. So that going back to the sum of $2,650,000, that 
is the cost of administration only. [here is no other cost in there ex 
cept administration ¢ 

Mr. Lari. That is right. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Senator ELLenperR. How much of this work of recruiting is done 
by people that you had already employed in the Department before 
this law became effective ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. I do not believe there are any, except the top per- 
sonnel that are directing it. They are not actually domg the recruit 
Ine. People like Mr. Larin, In charge of our Farm Placement sery 
ice, have assumed the additional responsibility of this foreign-worke1 
program. Mr. Larin has some members of his staff that are doing the 
same, 

The ones that are actually doing the work on these border points 
had to be recruited for this function spec ifically. 

Senator ELLeNnperR. All the top officials, then, like Mr. Lari ~« What 
ever salary Is paid to them is not included in this S82.650.000 ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Senator ELLenper. Will you give us for the record, if you do not 
have it now, a breakdown of the cost at each center within Mexico 
and in our country 4 

Mr. Goopwin. We can furnish that for the record. 

Senator 1 LENDER. That is what I want, for the reeord I want 
to compare notes with the testimony that was given here 2 years ago, 
to see exactly what you have done in contrast to what I. as author ol 
this bill, expected you to do. 

Mr. Goopwin. We will do that. 

(The informationeis as follows:) 


Reception and migration center obligations, Feb. 1, 1952—Ja 1. 19 
Reception centers: | Migration centers 
El Centro $196; 378 Durango $48, 585 
Nogales. 63, 593 Chihuahua 8, 174 
El Paso ; 5 190, 451 Guadalajara O7, 600 
Eagle Pass_- 147, 437 Irapuao 8,757 
Harlingen___ ' . 167,544 Monterrey 68, 480 
Total reception centers. 765, 403 Total migration cen 
ters 291, 596 


Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman ? 
The CratrmMan. Senator Young. 
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Senator Young. Who determines the wage scale for these workers 
from Mexico? 

Mr. Goopwin. The international agreement provides that they shall 
be paid the prevailing rate of pay in the area in which they are 
employed. 

Senator Youn. Plus additional costs of the health program that 
the American worker does not get? 

Mr. Goopwiyn. They get some insurance coverage that is not nor- 
mally given to American domestic workers. It is not a uniform 
pattern on that. There isa difference in what the employers cover. 

Mr. Larry. They are all covered by an insurance program that is 
spelled out in the agreement as to the amounts for on-the-job employ- 
ment. If it is off-the-job employment, the Mexican Government can 
approve a system of deducting from the wages of the worker the 
amount for off-the-job insurance. 

Senator Youne. Since this labor is not exactly competitive with 
American labor in that we do not have sufficient workers, or perhaps 
very few go into this type of work, it seems to me that we are setting an 
awfully high wage scale with all the health programs and so forth 
that we are guaranteeing them. I think some thought should be given 
to reducing that wage scale a little or else make them pay for their 
own health programs the same as American labor has to do. 

Mr. Larry. American workers do not pay for on-the-job insurance. 
In some States like California they have workmen’s compensation. 
In other States, to the best of my knowledge, they do not pay a fee 
for on-the-job insurance, that is, insurance for accidents or hazards 
while employed. 

Off the job the Mexican pays—under the agreement he is required 
to pay—that cost, the same as the American worker would. 

Senator Youne. As a matter of fact if a North Dakota farm boy 
went to California seeking this type of labor, would not Mexican labor 
get a better break than the North Dakota boy would ? 

Mr. Larry. He does in some respects; that is correct. 

Mr. Goopwin. He does on the transportation. Those costs are paid. 
In some cases he gets it and he also gets a guaranty on subsistence. If 
he doesn’t earn a specified amount within a specified period, he is 
entitled to a minimum guaranty. It is a three-quarter guaranty of 
his wages during that period. Some of these points were carefully 
considered by the Congress when this bill was before the Congress 
as to whether or not the same kind of benefits should be permitted 
American workers. . 

Those were rejected by the Congress at that time, with the result that 
I think there is a discrepancy and there are situations in which the 
Mexican workers are getting a little better deal than the American 
workers. 

Senator Youne. It is adding to the cost of producing vegetables and 
fruits and so on, which the American consumer has to pay for eventu- 
ally. Itseems to me that we could work out a little better arrangement 
with these Mexicans. I think we should try. 

Mr. Masupvrn. One of the proposals of some of the groups to the 
Farm Labor Committee was to make equal the conditions of the domes- 
tic worker and the Mexican worker because there is some inequity in 
respect to that. 
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Senator Youna. I think you are building up a bad situation. For 
example, if the Mexicans want to go into irrigation and production of 
fruits and vegetables south of the Mexican border, with much cheaper 
labor, they would, for example, be tough competition for California 
producers. 

Senator ELtenper. How do you expect to bring this equality about 
By taking away from them or ine reasing ours ? 

Mr. Masupurn. We do not know, frankly. We have not been in 
there long enough to determine what is rieht or what is wrong 

Senator ELLeENpeR. Have you not been able to look into the matter 
sufficiently to tell us what you can do? 

Mr. Masusurn. No, sir. I have been there only 3 weeks. While 
I did attend the meeting of the farm labor advisory group while they 
were in there, we did not vet much time to concentrate on it. We 
would like to see it work. That is why we are asking for only 1 year, 
rather than 3. We think there may be a oreat deal of su bst: ince to 
what these advisory groups are telling us. We do not know what is 
right or what is wrong. 

Senator ELLENDER. Something I could never understand with the 
Mexican Government in this matter is this: They are pretty tough to 
bargain with. They seek many times more than what their own people 
get at home. That is what I do not like about the program, their 
attitude. 

They shout that we ought to he ‘Ip them out on the wetback p yroblem, 
but the -y do not reciprocate; they do not try to enforce their own on 
Last year and the year before we returned in the neighborhood « 

500,000 wetbacks in 1 year. Is that right, Mr. Larin? 

Mr. Lartn. That is correct. 

Senator ELLeEnper. Under the Mexican law, as I understand it—if 
[ am wrong, tell me—the Mexican Government could have punished 
every one of those who were sent back, but they did not do it 

Mr. Larin. Senator, I can only repeat what they claim. They say 
that under their law it is a crime to leave the border without going 
through proper channels, but there is no penalty attached to that act. 

Senator ELLeENper. Whatever they have, they ought to try to en- 
force it. They ought to bring them before courts. Why do they have 
the law? Am I correct. Mr. Larin. in saying—would you agree—they 
do not cooperate with the United States ? 

Mr. Larin. That is correct. 

Senator Evienper. We have the entire burden, the cost and every- 
thing else ? 

Mr. Larin. That is right. 

Senator ELLENDER. Whe n we make the contract with them, they are 
just trying to “hold out” for everything, and it is so much better than 


what their own people get. That is what I do not like about it. 

Mr. Masuevurn. There is one particular point in this 1-year continu- 
ance that the Secretary and I had in mind when we considered it, and 
that was that the Mexican Government has been pretty tough to nego- 
tiate with. I found that out when I was chairman of the Manpower 
Commission during the war and when we had to have these people for 
agriculture, and we had to have them for the railroads. We did, how- 
ever, work out a deal where we did get people. 

They say “You need the people; you are coming with your hand 
out. Weare going to be pretty hard to get along with.” 
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We felt that maybe the continuing of this law for 3 years rather 
than 1 year would give them that extra leverage. We understand 
that they are claiming about four points in this agreement which 
they want to change, right in the middle of the agreement. 

Psyc hologically—and I have had some 30 year Bris. seis in col- 
lective-bargaining negotiation—we felt that that was a bad spot to 
put ourselves In because we are going to stick to the poate as 
long as the agreement exists, and see that the Mexicans do, whether 
they use that club or whether they do not. When we negotiate the 
agreement again maybe we will have better experience and be able to 
meet that demand where they have that club over us, where we need 
the people. 

Because at the time we need the people we really need them. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman 4 

The CHarrMANn. Senator Thye. 

Senator Ture. You have a staff of employees that you might clas 
sify as career employees. They have been administering this program. 

Mr. Masueurn. That is right. 

Senator Truye. They are still there. Has the staff made recommen 
dations to you and to the Secretary ¢ 

Mr. Masupurn. Yes; they did make recommendations to us. They 
had felt that the cut per man, let’s say, should be less than we finally 
agreed to. I believe it was $10, was it not, instead of $11? 

Mr. Goopwtn. Yes. 

Mr. Masnupurn. And $5 on the transfer of the men. They felt 
that the bill that is now proposed in the House and Senate—it is a 
comparable bill—should be 3 years because of the administrative 
difficulties. We felt that we wanted an opportunity to observe this 
thing because of the great dissatisfaction of the people who are ad- 
vising us, and because of the inability to get any consolidation of that 
thinking on a straight recommendation. We want a year to observe 
this. 

The Secretary has instructed me, since I have had some experl- 
ence in this field, to follow it through and see if we cannot reconcile 
the views of all parties with respect to the matter. 

Senator HickenLoorrer. 1 wonder what kind of consternation would 
go on in Mexico if our people got tough themselves on the negotiations 
down there and said that we would not be suckers any more. 

Senator Evienper. That is my point. One of the main reasons 
we passed this law the last time, as you will remember, was in order 
to assist them with the wetback prob Jem. That was the chief com 
plaint. If we do not get any cooperation from the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. in that respect, I would be almost willing now to abandon 
this method. 

The next question that I want to ask Mr. Larin is this: To what 
extent has this bill assisted in the wetback problem? Has it stopped 
itany? Can you give us an idea of its effect insofar as the wetback 
problem is concerned ? 

Mr. Lari. I could not give you exact figures. We do know that 
in many instances where illegals were employed very extensively that 
it has been materially reduced because legals are being employed. We 
know that the Immigration Service has said that many of the people 
we are apprehending now either have not worked at all or have only 
worked a few days. 
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Senator E.nenper. As a matter of fact they could not work legally 
unless they contracted. 

Mr. Larry. That is right. 

Senator Ex_Ltenper. The question I am asking you is, To what 
extent has it stopped wetbacks coming across ? 

Mr. Lari. I do not know that it has stopped them from coming 
across. It has certainly stopped them from secnring employment. 


Senator ELienper. I understand that. But still they come acré 
Mr. Lari. Oh, ves. 
Senator Eitenper. Would you say that they now come across in as 


large numbers as prevailed before this bill went into effect / 
Mr. Masupurn. They do not in California. I can answer that defi 


nitely from personal observation. ‘They do not in California. There 
are many employers using legal national Mexicans today who wet 
using illegal nationals before. They had no oice Lhev had to get 


the crops out. 


Senator ELttenper. I do not mean emplovers. I do not mean to 
make a comparison between those who are employed or not employed. 
I am talking about the number of Mexican llegally entering the 


United States. ‘That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Lartn. I understand it was over 600.000 this past vear. 

Senator Ettenper. I realize that because of this law the employers 
are prone to enter into contracts. I am sure that in that re spect { 
has worked all right. But what I am talkin @” about is what effeet 
has it had in preventing illegal entry into the United States by Mex 
cans ¢ 

Mr. Lartn. I doubt that it has hada oreat deal. 

Senator ELLENpeER. I remember the spee hes we made on the Senate 


floor, that that was one of the primary purposes of it. It was felt 
that the act. would stop wetbacks to a large extent. If they continue 
to come in the same volume as they did before, I would like to look 
further Into this bill b rore dec 1d 0 whethe1 or not I woul i vote 
to extend it. 

The CHatrrman. If this law has not discouraged illegal entry, is it 


likely that anv law will discourage illegal entry under the circum 
stances ¢ Is it not rather a matter of law enforcement that we are 
facing ? 

Senator EL.tenper. Cooperation between us and the Mexican Gov 
ernment. I have said before, and I have said since, that the Mexicar 


Government does not try to cooperate with us in fighting the wetback 
problem. Why should we carry the whole burden / 
The Cr AIRMAN, The wetback probl m s nof because of dete sin 


the law, is it? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. I think it is true, Mr. Chairman, that there has 
been some reduction in the number ot illegals that have been coming 
ACTOSS, the wetbacks. We have ey le nee that il has dropped some, 

Senator ELtenper. How much? “Some” may mean 2 or it may 
mean 100. How many? Mr. Larin said it did not affect it must. 
He is on the board. He is in charge of that. 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Larin indicated it is not large, and it 1s imposs! 
ble to say exactly how much. There are no accurate figures on it. I 
think the important thing is that if they are not getting employment 
eventually they are going to stop coming. ‘They have been coming 


all these years because they wer vetting employment. If they do 
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not get employment, they are going to stop coming. This situation 
has existed, you see, for only the last year, really, where they have been 
stopped from getting employment when they came over 

So that as that word gets around, it is bound to affect the number 
that come over. 

The Cuarrman. With the full cooperation of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, would the law be effective now ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. It would probably be much more effective. There 
is another angle to it, and that is the adequacy of the Immigration 
Service appropriation to deal with this question. They had a cut in 
their funds which reduced their ability to deal with the problem. That 
is the other side of it. You have to have the effective law enforcement 
there to stop it as well. 

Mr. Masupurn. And possibly a more effective law, too. 

Senator HickENLoorer. How many were brought in last year under 
this law ? 

Mr. Goopwin. 197,000, I believe. 

Senator HickeNnLooper. 197,000 came in under the law and 600,000 
came in without the law seeking work ¢ 

Mr. Masupurn. 670,000 came in illegally, Senator. 

The CuarrmMan. 670,000 came in illegally ? 

Mr. Masupurn. That were apprehended. 

The Cuarrman. That represents the same one apprehended 2 or 3 
times in many cases ¢ 

Mr. Masupurn. Possibly. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Here you have three times as many coming 
in looking for work, under their own power, because of the attraction, 
than you get under this law which pays them better benefits than 
the American workers get. I am wondering if a device could not be 
worked out to say, “Come on boys, there is work here, come in under 
your own power and go back under your own power.” 

We could work it out without the law. 

The Cnatrman. Senator Holland ? 

Senator Hottanp. This amount that you say has been expended 1 
the last year does not include the appropriation which was made for 
the border patrol and the Immigration Service ? 

Mr. Goopwrn. No, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. There was a sizable additional appropriation 
made last year, as I recall, for that purpose. Do you have those 
figures ? 

Mr. Goopwix. My understanding, sir, is that the additional amount 
that was requested was not appropriated. 

Senator Hotianp. Will you procure for the record the amount of 
the appropriation for last year and for the year before by way of 
comparison for the border patrol of the Immigration Service, along 
the Mexican-United States border ? 

Mr. Goopwin. We will be glad to do that. Does the committee have 
scheduled—— 

The Cuatrman. The clerk can get that information for insertion 
in the record, Senator Holland. 

(The salleonieni is as follows:) 

Appropriations for patrol for detection of illegal entry, Mexican border Immi 


gration and Naturalization Service for the 1952 fiscal year was $4,899,323 and 
for the 19538 fiscal year $4,632,100. 
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Senator Hotianp. I recall that the Mexican Government, in asking 
for legislation to be passed a couple of years ago, Was exceedingly 
anxious that the procurement of labor be not from the border areas 
where most of the labor was coming across before, but in the areas in 
Mexico, most of them considerable distances from the border, where 
they a a surplus of labor. 

Mr. Goopwry. That is right. 

Senator HotLtanp. Has the passage of this act resulted in the im- 
portation to a much greater degree of labor from these areas away 
from our border and where there was a surplus of labor in Mexico? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, I think it is fair to say that it has. It has not 
stopped entirely, however, the concentration on the border which is 
one of the things the “vy want to get away from. 

Senator Hottanp. The y have to a great degree been able to carry 
out their purpose of he ‘Iping the economy of areas in Mexico where 
there was a surplus of labor, unemployment ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. To that degree this law has accomplished 
purpose. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. That is an advantage to Mexico, of course. 

Senator Ho.ianp. I recall that the people not only in my State but 
also all along the seaboard of the Nation, were very anxious in their 
attempt to help work out this Mexican problem, that no difficulties 
be erected, no regimentation be accomplished so far as concerned the 
labor that came in from the Bahamas, Jamaica, and Canada, under 
situations which have not resulted in abuses of the law, nor abuses 
of the labor, either one. 

Is it your impression that the prior program which has continued 
for the eastern shore of the Nation by bringing in labor from the 
Bahamas, Jamaica, and Canada, has continued without the incurring 
of any great trouble or dislocation, or — either from labor 
or employers i in the eastern belt of the Nation ? 

Mr. Goopwin. I would say that the program has worked quite satis 
factorily with a minimum amount of sioa unts. We have had some 
complaints, primarily from labor sources, that labor was not needed 
in certain instances. 

Senator Hottanp. Labor could not be brought in unless both the 
Department of Justice and the Department of Labor had certified 
that there was need, is not that correct ? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is correct. In our opinion it was needed and we 
certified as to the need. Iam merely saying that not everyone agreed 
to it. 

Senator Hottanp. Are you making any recommendations now that 
would affect or change that situation which is working out nice ‘ly along 
the eastern seaboard / 

Mr. Goopwin. No. sir. 

Senator Ho.ianp. Is it not your impression that that situation un- 
der which there is a minimum of regimentation of labor has worked 
out much more satisfactorily than this situation with reference to the 
importation of Mexican labor ? 

Mr. Goopwen. I think that is correct. 

Senator Ho.tuanp. Is there any chance of us getting back to that 
much less controlled program with reference to Mexican labor and 
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away from this large degree of regimentation that has prevailed un- 
der this setup with reference to the Mexican labor ? 

Mr. Goopwin. We may be able to improve the situation and get a 
more favorable arrangement from Mexico than the one we have now. 
From what I know about the situation I doubt very seriously that you 
could go as far as conditions under which the British West Indians 
ure brought in. 

Senator Hottanp. There the Government has not been put to any 
large expense, does not have to pay the costs, does not have to exercise 
this supervision to the degree that prevails with reference to the Mexi- 
can labor, and it has been more satisfactory both to the ones employed 
and the employers, has it not, than has been the case with reference 
to the areas employing the Mexican labor and the Mexican laborers 
themselves ? 

Mr. Goopwtn. I think that is correct. 

Senator Hotitanp. Why is it not possible to go back to simple and 
unregimented methods in the handling of this Mexican labor situa- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. Gcopwin. Mexico would not agree to it. We have put a great 
deal of effort in trying to get a simplification of the agreement with 
Mexico. 

Senator Hotnanp. If Mexico wants the regimentation of those who 
work, why is it not willing to assume some responsibility and not have 
this army of illegal entrants come across ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. They claim that they are doing all they can with 
their resources on that problem. We know their resources are limited. 
We have felt—— 

Senator ELLENpEr. Whose resources? Mexico’s? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Senator FLLENpDER. They are better off than we are. 

Senator Hotitanp. Let me say for the record that I have person 
ally visited a recruitment center in Nassau last December, a year ago. 
There they were bringing in laborers who wanted to come because they 
needed better earnings, they were bringing them in from the outlying 
islands where they did not have good employment. The bargaining 
was going on right there between the laborer and the employer repre 
sentative from the United States under the eye of the Nassau colonial 
government and the general public. There was not any secret about 
it at all. 

It seemed to me that it was working out perfectly, and in an wncon- 
trolled way that was highly desirable. The authorities of the Baha- 
mas told me it was one of their principal means of bringing about a 
favorable dollar balance in the Bahamas, and they were very strong 
for it. I have not been to Jamaica, but I get the same story from 
there. ” 

Why cannot we work this out with Mexico, an equally friendly 
neighbor, which would relieve us of all this expense and all this an- 
nual disturbance and trouble, and relieve the farmers in one area in 
the West from feeling that they are discriminated against as compared 
with the farmers in other areas in the West ? 

I have not heard the slightest complaint from farmers in Connecti- 
eut and Massachusetts who use this offshore labor from the British 
West Indies, that they are discriminated against as compared with 
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the farmers In Florida who are ist a Tew 1 lesaway f 

nd I do not think there is wv a Mmnatlor 

Why can we not pring about a satisfactory solution without the Fed 
eral Government having this army of e1 vees | spending the 
millions of dollars, when apparently it ot stopp ; 


at all. 
Mr. Goopwix. The Mexican ox t ha f btoct ie - wi oad 


to olive us some ot these thine t] it vo re ta i hye & 
Chey are committed to their people do there, 
protectiol that ist ritter nt this international Lore 

It would be a] lit | prob] l Oo ! ( ral l ra n Nie 
to eliminate that rmrreement I do St nk if en | 


pre ent elireumsta es, 

The Cratmman. Mr. Goodwin. assumine this bill were bees 
at all, what would the Mexican government do then ? 

There is no assurance that it will be extended another vear. What 
do you think the position of the Mexican Government would be toward 
the wetback situation, then ? 

Is it likely thev wo ld prohil tall ree tine by American emplov- 
ers in Mexico? What would happen? think we e to sel ly 
consider that alternative. 

Mr. Goovwiyx. The only experience we have to guide us on that is 


"4y 1 ee 

ome of the things that have hap} f the pnast Wn ned to 
we A 

think that we ] vnt revert ha | fo son i ft { rt Po y wl re 

they are permitted to come in by the In ! ration ss e ier cel 


tain condit ons. 


We had biti | to tl 
e had ri¢ rv ui é » (il ? ‘ | I ? nroge 


ficures, Mr. La 

Mr. Larry. There is no wav to estimate exactly. We have i 
stab at it. We think upward of $30 n O] oes ha to Mex ; That 
cloes not 1 ‘lude what is spent inthe United States. 

The Cuamman. About a third of what they earn goes back to 
Mexico? 

Mr. Lartn. More than that. I think it would be about half 

Senator ELLENDER. I saw an estimate which showed that 17 to 20 
million dollars would go to Mexico. 

Mr. Larry. Upward of $30 million. 

Senator Extenper. That goes back to Mexico? 

Mr. Lartin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Masupurn. Which I think is about 50 percent. This is a lever 
which we Thay be able to use in the coming negotiations of the arree- 
ment. 

That is why we should not want to continue it for 3 years—only 1. 

The CHaIRMAN. You would like a chance to try this another year 
and see what can be done by administrative effort / 
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Mr. Masupurn. We would like to. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Mashburn, what would you recommend? That 
we extend the act as is for another year ? 

Mr. Masupurn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tryr. That will enable you to reexamine the entire ques 
tion and be prepared to make your recommendations ¢ 

Mr. Masusurn. And furthermore give us an opportunity to observe 
this program so that we will know how far we can go in the negotiations 
with Mexico. 

I am to think that maybe we have tougher negotiators now than 
we had before. 

Senator ELLenper. In the meantime, it strikes me that the Mexican 
Government should be told by the State Department that if they ex 
pect us to assist them in this wetback problem that we must get full 
cooperation from them, and that if they do not have a sufficient number 
of laws on their statute books in order to cope with the situation, they 
should enact them now. 

Senator Tuyr. What is the record as to where you found the wet- 
backs and illegals? Had they gotten up into the States or was it 
mostly along the border that you found the illegal entries? 

Mr. Masneurn. We found them all through California, Oregon, 
and Washington when I was labor commissioner of California. There 
were 7,000 reportedly in California at the time I left California last 
January. 

Senator Tuyr. In other words, they had come across and come up 
the coastline and were along the coastal States where there is con- 
siderable stoop labor? 

Mr. Mastipurn. We had reports that there were even great numbers 
in Michigan at the present time. 

Senator HoLtLanp. Do they normally work for less than the legal 
entrants who are protected by the legal setup ? 

Mr. Maspurn. Yes. 

Senator Hotianp. They are the real hazard so far as the impact 
upon the working standards and living standards of our own working 
people ! 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. Very much so. 

Senator Hottanp. If the Mexican Government cannot help in a 
solution of that, I am inclined to agree with Senator Ellender and 
Senator Aiken that there is no reason why we should go as far as we 
have in setting up a special organization that has proven expensive. 

I would be perfectly willing to go along with that solution, if it did 
not affect the friendly and effective work along the eastern seaboard 
and other directions. 

There is no reason why we should continue that unless the Mexican 
Government takes steps to prevent the very thing which discriminates 
against their own people and against our people who compete with 
them. That is, the coming in of illegal entrants. 

Mr. Goopwry. From their point of view, it is not discrimination. 
They still make more than they make in Mexico. 

Senator Hotianp. Is it not discrimination between their people, the 
legals and illegals? 

Mr. Goopwin. It is on that basis. 

Senator Hotianp. It is certainly discrimination against our work 
ing people who have to compete with them in the field 
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Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Masupurn. Wherever they come immedi: itely across the bor- 
der, and wetbacks are plentiful, the rates of wages are lower. 

The Cuarman. Are there any further questions of Mr. Mashburn, 
Mr. Goodwin, or Mr. Larin ? 

If not, we will call the next witness, Mr. Arthur J. Holmaas, staff 
assistant for Manpower, Production, and Marketing Administration, 
Department of Agriculture. 

We will proceed with the witnesses as rapidly as we can. lf it 
looks as though we are not going to be able to get through with them 
tomorrow, we will try to hear those who come from out of town first, 
so that they can go home. ‘Those who live in Washington will be put 
over until the end if we have to continue beyond tomorrow. We have 
set aside this forenoon and tomorrow. We may have to finish up 
Wednesday forenoon. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR J. HOLMAAS, CHIEF, MANPOWER STAFF, 
PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION, USDA 


Mr. Hou AAS. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
appreciate the opportunity to present to this committee the views and 
recommendations of the United States Department of Agriculture 
with respect to the proposed legislation extending the authority of 
the Secretary of Labor to arrange for the importation of agricultural 
workers from Mexico. 

Agriculture is a basic industry contributing to the welfare of our 
civilians, the support of the Armed Forces, and the meeting of food 
and fiber needs of the free world. Its objectives are to provide high- 
quality food and fiber at reasonable prices under conditions which 
will provide a level of living for farm people which 1S fairly related 
to that of other large productive groups of the Nation; to improve the 
productivity of our basic land resources: and to contribute to higher 
evels of human nutrition and living. 

Accomplishment of the farm job requires considerable numbers 
of workers. Based on a general overall appraisal of the Sa 
situation as it ap pears at the present time, It is reasonable to assume 
that total labor input requirements will be slightly lower in 1953 than 
in 1952. 

In 1952, an average of 9.758.000 workers—family and hired—were 
employed. Because of variables in weather, crop yields, and other 
factors the answer on workers needed must, of course, be determined 
from the situation on each farm. Although only about 20 percent 
of the farm job is done by hired workers, this still represents a sizable 
recruitment job. 

The overall m: inpower supply situation is stringent. Curre « high 
levels of activity in our civilian economy, stimulated in part by the 
defense program, have resulted in increased calls for manpower. 

Total eivilian employment in mid February this year reached 
60.924.000. This is about 400,000 over a month earlier and 1.2 million 
above a year ago. Nonfarm employment reached the highest Febru 
ary employment level on record. Unemployment in February 
dropped to 2.9 percent of all civilian workers as compared with 3.4 
percent last year. 
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Agriculture is among the first to feel the pinch of tightening man- 
power supplies. High nonfarm suasaene opportunities have at- 
tracted many people from the farm work force. For 1952, we aver- 
aged some 264.000 fewer workers than in 1951—and this was after the 
domestic work supply had been supplemented by nearly 200,000 
foreign workers. 

The basic factors drawing men away from farms continue and 
we see little sign of abatement in these trends. Farm employment— 
family and hired—in January of this year was 104,090 less than the 
corresponding month in 1952 and about 540,000 less than the January 
average for the 5 years—1948—H2. 

Fortunately, greater mechanization, rural electrification. and im- 
proved farming methods have enabled agriculture to meet food and 
fiber needs with fewer total workers. Despite advances in mechaniza- 
tion an adequate work force, - terms of numbers and skills, con- 
sistent with the stage of development in farm technology, must be 
maintained. Under current labor-market conditions farmers and 
ranchers are confronted with a difficult problem of recruiting and 
retarning ar — ate work force. 


Advancements in mechanization have not materially affected the 
seasonality of iecen operations which complicate manpower problems 
for farmers. Total farm employment must nearly double between the 
slack pel od ind the seasonal peak each year, 

Man \ acricultural commodities ue h ns fruits and vegetables re- 


quire considerable amounts of seasonal labor particulan ly during the 
harvest period because they are highly perishable. Such crops require 
proper and timely handling and workers must be available in the 
numbers req iired and at the time needed. 

Efficient use of domestic manpower is in the national interest and 
domestic workers must be given first and full opportunity to fill agri- 
cultural labor needs. Advances in labor utilization are constantly 
being made by farmers mak ing’ every effort to meet and solve the 
labor problem on the farm through eflicient production methods, 
exchanging labor and equipment with neighbors, and the more effec- 
tive recruitment, employment, and training of local labor when 
available. 

When supplies of aoe labor are inadequate, the nearest source 


}«)} 


of out-of-area labor should be used and advances are being made 

routing migratory workers between jobs and in attaining fuller use 
of so-called underemployed persons in certain farm areas. More 
efficiency along this | ne provides additional employment and needed 
income to seasonal farm workers at the same time that it aids in 


filling labor needs. It Is hopefully exper tec that further advances on 
this front will be made. 

Experiences during the past few years have, however, demonstrated 
that even with the best of planning, supplies of domestic workers 
have been in: idequi ite to meet the needs in some areas and labor from 
foreign sources was required. 

Foreign workers should, of course, be employed only as a last 
resort when domestic workers are unavailable for the particular jobs. 
The principal source of such workers has been under the program 
authorized by Public Law 78. The amounts of such labor needed 
have varied considerably from area to area. The need for such work- 
ers has, however, been rather widespread and of considerable impor- 
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tance as indicated in 1952 when, as reported here earlier today, over 
197,000 Mexican nationals were contracted for employment by farmers 
in 28 different States. 

The Departme nt of Labor is responsible fot determining the sources 
of labor to meet agriculture’s needs. That Department, through the 
farm placement program of the Federal-State system of public em- 





ployment offices, administers the Government programs for assisting 
In recruitment and placement of agricultural workers, including 
importation of foreion workers. 

wever, in keeping with our overall agricultural responsibilities 
the itment of Ao ilture 1 fa ntere C 
ide ] l le to eet Tari need 

oa} thie ] h eq ct Ve i i dui ee 7 

venl nce! nh, pa eX] ( rr 
jiook I { Mat Supple [ ( I ( I I 
\ 1] | l l re e \ l i( 

\ a ry g E La 
78 should be « o that fa { 
to tiv tent ( rv and po Die Wi revtore I end th 
thea rit rovided le 

The ¢ MAN. Have yi ird a t. Mr. H 
lal { l tit i¢ ll } ( \ i 
and oe rto we try } \ oO | ted States? 

Mr. Houmaas. Insof e¢ prog erne 
I have hea comment tf it there | \ rew Ds t< 
indust Ul progra but ¢ the ce ! WoOl rs sta 
on the job, as I understand it, where they were employed. 

The Cuamman. I should ha isked that question of Mr. Good 
anvway, be iuse ne ould be more hk | t e reports ¢ t { 

Are there any questions of Mr. Hoh If not, we t mu fo 


appearing before this morning, Mr. Holmaas 
Our next witness is Mr. William H. Tolbert. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. TOLBERT, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAI 
FARM LABOR USERS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Totserr. Mr. Cl an. first I would like to thank vi ind the 
gentlemen of the committee for the opportunity to appear here a1 
testify before your committee. 

I have a written statement. Wath your permission, I will read it 

The CHatrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Totperr. As chairman of the National Farm Labor Users com 
mittee, I am speaking for, and in behalf of, the actual users of Mex 
can national supplen ental a 
whom are ] 


cae 
tioning. if you should so desire. 


ricultural labor in 28 States, some of 


or 


» attendance here today and available to you for ques 


Commercial farming became of major importance shortly after the 
turn of the century when transcontinental railroads and refrigerator 
cars made it possible to deliver agi icultural products to urban markets 
in good condition. 


However, it was not until World War II that the potential agri- 
cultural production of this country was fully realized. While agri 


cultural production was increased about one-third during World Wat 
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II agricultural economists state that production must continue to ex- 
pand if we are to meet the needs of our Nation. 

In recent years the Nation’s farm job has required between 7 million 
and 15 million workers, depending upon the season. The backbone of 
this labor force has been the farmers and their families, averaging 
more than 8 million during a year. They are assisted by a relatively 
stable group of other farm folk—hired year-round general farmhands. 

The rest of the farm labor force, commonly called seasonal workers, 
includes locals, migrant, and some foreign or offshort workers brought 
in on a temporary basis as a supplemental group to help out at the 
time of harvest. 

During World War II, as well as at the present time, farm labor 
shortages were partially caused by the exodus of workers from the 
farms to the war industries. Many people do not realize that the 
Exclusion and Quota Act of 1924 has created a serious and lasting 
labor-supply problem for agriculture, 

This act excluded citizens of some countries and set definite quotas 
on the number that could enter from any particular country. In effect, 
entry was denied to those in the economic strata below our own middle 
clas 

When the Exclusion Act was passed we were just coming out of 
World War I. Great strides had been made in assembly-line mass 
production, mechanization techniques, distribution, and marketing. 
Machines were performing many of the menial tasks and lessening 
industrial drudgery. The cotton gin, the harvester, and other ma- 
chines had lightened farmwork but the progress there had not been 
nearly so fat as in manufacturing. A great many of the farm tasks 
still had to be done by hand. 

Between 1924 and 1940 we experienced two contrasting economic 
periods. First there was a tremendous expansion in our industrial 
plants and a rising standard of living. 

Then the depression in 1930 threw many people out of work and 
many of those who through education and technical training had 
climbed to higher economic levels, returned to the farm, and the 
farmer did not immediately feel the impact of the fading out of the 
generation here in 1924 to do the hard farmwork. 

In 1940 a new economic era started and farm areas began to feel 
the pinch of lack of replacement for the 1924 generation. Then when 
we entered World War II there were tremendous demands upon the 
available manpower. 

You are all familiar with the wartime program under which the 
Government, at the peak of the farm labor demand, supplied some 
170,000 workers from our adjacent neighbors, as well as some 130,000 
prisoners of war. 

The law which permitted this supplemental supply of foreign work- 
ers to come in under contract expired as of December 31, 1947. 

We realized that the generation which had been doing those farm 
jobs was no longer available, and while the law was canceled, the need 
was not, and it was necessary for agriculture to seek help in the same 
places they had obtained it during the war. 

There were, as there are now, great protests from some segments 
of our society that agriculture was imposing serfdom upon the farm- 
worker by bringing in foreign workers. Agriculture was told that it 
refused to hire Americans, had been spoiled by the importation of 
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foreign workers, that it was using foreign workers to keep wage levels 
down, and that it refused to mechanize because it was cheaper to use 
foreign labor. 

Those who criticize do not realize that imported labor is far more 
expensive than domestic labor and that agriculture only turns to 
imported labor of necessity when an adequate supply of able and 
willing domestic labor cannot be found. Agriculture has asked the 
objectors to make available the labor which they said was here, but 
that supply has never materialized. 

The long-term outlook is that agriculture will never again be able 
to fully supply its labor needs from domestic sources, so the solution 
of the problem must be through a workable importation program 
which can and will furnish the necessary supplemental labor supply 
to harvest our crops during periods of need. 

We, therefore, urge the immediate extension of Public Law 78, 
asking that it be made permanent legislation without a definite termi 
nation date, being available for use during any period of labor 
shortage. 

Control of foreign-labor importation is already in the law, in that 
a certification of need must be issued by the proper Federal agency 
before any such labor may be brought in. 

We wish to make it clear, that in supporting the continuation of 
Public Law 78, we do not prejudice our position when at some later 
date we request certain changes in legislation which we feel desirable. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman ? 

The CuatrMan. Senator Thye. 

Senator Tyre. I take it, then, that you would be in support of the 
legislation to extend it for a period of 3 years rather than to continue 
the present law for a period of 1 year? 

Mr. Totsert. We think that we should have basic enabling legisla- 
tion that is continuing, without a termination date on it. 

We do feel that there are some inequities and changes that should 
be made in the legislation and that is why we say we do not wish to 
prejudice our position in asking for this extension, that we cannot 
come back and suggest some of those changes. 

Senator THYE. Do you recognize that there are some of these 
inequities which have been referred to by witnesses who testified 
earlier in this hearing? 

Mr. Totsert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. You feel that there could be a greater economy ex- 
ercised, a lesser cost to the employer who employs these imported 
laborers ? 

Mr. Torrerr. We think both to us and the taxpayer. 

Senator Tuyr. You think that the program has cost too much 
money per head of imported worker ? 

Mr. Torserrt. Yes. 

Senator Ture. Have you any recommendations specifically on how 
that could be reduced ? 

Mr. Tousertr. Yes, sir. We have several recommendations of how 
we think that can be done. But we find ourselves in this position, 
Senator Thye: Many of our farm people in their operations have to 
begin their planning now for next year’s work. We recognize that 
basically, first we have to have a program that can operate. 
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We think that with this extension we will have confidence then to 
go ahead in planning our operations next year and carrying on with 
the feeling that there will be a program. 

But then we would like to come back and discuss with the commit 
tees of Congress some of those changes. 

senator 'THYE. Would you be in L position to m: ike spe ific recom 
mendations now in which manner the Department of Labor might 
eliminate some of the expense that is involved, and thereby make if 
more economical to the Government as well as to the employer of this 
Imported labor ? 

Mr. Totserr. In detail, no, sir, I am not. In princi 
In 1947 this program Was operating as a program 1 E 
same but similar to that which is operating with the British We 
| lies Islands at the present time. 


le we could. 


l 
I 
l 


Late in 1947 and the beginning of 1948 our Government jumped into 
the | icture and started super\ ising and handling many ol the Sse 
things. api guy we could go back to the simple type of operat on 

e had in 1947 we could probably do it much better and much mor 
efficiently. 

sSenatol Thy BE. yf course, the complan ts there were t} if the \ 

Ol the illeg il ntrants, were coming in, over whi h they | id 


: . ; : 
trol, and there was no way of telling how many of them were 


filtering up into the States 

Of course they cannot swim from the West Indies but t! 

mm ross the Rio Grande River. 

\] Pornert. We agree with you, Senator, but we think that with 
mplified « iS} method of handling this program, wit] propel 

heath by proper authorities in the United States, e can handle 
ich s 1h] ler program, one that does not have all this super, on 

| the ee that ties this program up, and do it much more 


| have some flou res here that I think would be of interest. 

senator Ture. I was just searching to see whether you and your 
ites could come up with some recommendation that we could 
to thre LD partment of Avoriculture, whereby they could reduce 

‘ overall costs. 

We know it isa terrific expense that the Government is put to. We 

| the workers in this Nation. The Mexican is vetting an exce llent 
revenue in return because oft earnings 1n this country. Cher fore it 
beneficial to the Mexicans and, of course, the extra labor has been 

b eficial to us. 

But how do we reduce this overall cost which this Government is 
faced with in bringing these workers in @ It is an expensive propos 
tion to the employer w _— to pay for it also. 

Mr. ett Yes, s 

Senator ELLENDER. I wonder if Mr. Tolbert could tell us thi 
Under the law as written, could you give us some advice, or give it to 
the Labor Department, as to how it could be handled more econom 
ically? If the cost continues at the rate it is now going I do not think 
you can get Congress to reenact it at all. 

If you look up the record that we established 2 years ago, the cost 
per capita was much less than what it really turned out to be. You 
know that. 


we 
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Mr. Totperr. Yes, sir. We have considerable recomme 
and suggestions to make to Congress. 

Senator ELLenper. Could those recommendations be carried 
without a change in the law? 

Mr. ‘Topi RT. No. sr. Some wot ld require l cl we 

Senator ELLenpeR. You said some. 

Mr. To.tserr. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. Have you some suggestions to make whereby 
the cost of administration could be reduced a lot / 

Senator Tuy Phyeut Is what | Wis endenvol Yr to get I the 
withess. 

Senator E.tenper. That can be done under the present law 

Senator Trye. What L was trving to get from the witness is a rec- 
ommendation of how it could he administered to reduce the overall 
Cost. 

Senator E_.Lenper. Without a change the law 4 

senator Piryr. Yes. 

Mr. Touserr. We think there are several ways it can be don The 
employers would like to do their recruiting in Mexico. We think we 
- oe Mexico that s de ne done oy the 


can do a better job of recruitin 
Government. 

Senator Extenper. To do that you would have to change the law 

Mr. ‘Touserr. [I do not think the law would prohibit us from recruit 
ng down there. 

Senator Knuenper. The Mexican Government would object to it, 
as long as they can vet the United States Government to stand ick 
of their contract as provided by this law. 

Mr. ‘ToL RT. We can opel ite Inder a government-to-government 
contract and recruit Mexico 

The CHarmman. Do you think you could do business directly with 
the Government of Mexico? 

Mr. ‘Tournerr. We would like an opportunity to try, Mr. Chairman. 
We think we would not lose all of ow pants down there in t! ies 

Phe Coamman. Do you want your methods written into law? 

Mr. Tounerr. Su 


The Coamman. Would vou want the methods you would use written 


into the law ? 
Mr. Touperr. Some of then We might need the law 


Senator Exiuenper. As vou rec ill, when this bill was enacted in L951, 
one of the main arguments in favor of it was that it was going to help 
the wetback situation. 

Have Vou al fier res to show the ¢ tect this | 1] has had on the wet 
back problen . wi ether it has | ettered, lessened the 1 umber com in, 
or what’ Give us your evaluation of it. 

Mr. ‘Touserr. In certain areas it has cut down the number of wet- 
backs that are being hired materially. The overall picture, we asked 
the Immigration Service for figures which have been furnished us 
and last year they apprehended 531.000, which was an alltime record 
for Mexican nationals. 

Senator Extenper. That was 1952? 

Mr. To.perr. Iiseal year end ng last July. 

Senator Eiienper. That is 1951 and 1952. 
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Mr. Toxsert. Yes, sir. Since July 1, last year, they have appre- 
hended 492,000 in an 8-month period and they say that this year it will 
be even a greater alltime high than it was last year. 

Senator ELttenper. The wetback problem, has then, been going on 
at a more vigorous rate than before the enactment of this bill ? 

Senator Tuyr. We have a second problem, in other words, to finance 
the immigration authorities, to apprehend them and deport them. We 
have that expense, and then we have this law which we are administer- 
ing which costs us over $13 a head to administer, and the wetbacks 
are still coming. 

So we have a double expense. 

Mr. Torsert. Mr. Chairman, we think—and I think we are correct 
in saying this—that in the major agricultural areas that use agri- 
cultural labor, this has reduced the number of wetbacks that have been 
used very materially. 

We do not think that the farmers and users of this labor are the 
ones to police the wetback problem. We have reduced them in our 
areas. That does not reduce them where they have gone into the 
industrial centers and the cities and towns and filtered clear on into 
the northern part of the United States, where we stoutly maintained 
they were going for a good many years. 

Senator Ellender remembers very well how stoutly we did maintain 
this. While we were getting the blame we were not the major cause 
of the wetback problem. 

Senator Tuyr. The number of wetbacks that entered illagally last 
vear was about the same, if not increased over previous years, and this 
law was enacted specifically in order to correct the illegal entries into 
the United States. We have spent all of this money to correct that. 

Senator ELLenper. He just stated that in the first 8 months of this 
year there are only 40,000 less than the 531,000 of the entire previous 
year. 

Senator Tuyr. Exactly. But the law was enacted to try to block 
them out. We have spent better than $13 a head in the recruitment of 
the legals, and the illegals are still coming in. It does not speak well 
for the law. 

Senator Eiienper. I go back to the proposition that we will never 
solve this problem unless Mexico cooperates. 

Senator THyr. You are correct. 

Mr. Torpert. We felt all along that we were the people who had the 
publicity and had the blame for the wetbacks but we were not the 
cause of it. 

We think that this Public Law 78 and the operation of it in these 
major farm areas has proved that we were not the cause of the wet- 
backs coming in and they have been publicizing and putting the finger 
on the wrong men. 

We are not the people who are producing the kind of opportunities 
that the wetbacks want. We were just a way station for them as they 
came in. Then they went on. 

The Cuamman. The wetback today is more interested in employ- 
ment in industry than he is on the farm ¢ 

Mr. Tousert. Yes, sir. He always was. We got all the publicity 
and the name but we were not the cause of it. This law has proven 
without a doubt that we were right in our assumptions. 
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Senator Eiienper. I think it is up to the State Department to get 
that necessary cooperation with the Mexican Government. 

The Cu AIRMAN. Are there any further questions ? 

Senator ELienper. As it operated in the past, the Mexican Govern- 
ment has been doing the cooing and we have been doing the operating. 
That is exactly what happened. 

Unless they show their hands and try to assist us, this law will be 
difficult to reenact after this year, 

The Crarrman. Thank you, Mr. Tolbert, for appearing before us 
this morning. 

There were two other witnesses slated for this morning. Mr. Keitl 
Mets. ot the Imperia! Valley Farmers Association, and Mr. Anson. 
The members of the committee have to attend a session of the Sen 
ate. May I ask if Mr. Anson or Mr. Mets will both be at liberty to 
testify tomorrow morning, the first thing? 

Do you have to appear before the House committee tomorrow 
morning ? 

Mr. Mets. I will come here tomorrow, probably, if that is your 
desire. 

The Cuarrman. ” You will be available tomorrow ? 

Mr. Mets. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ‘TOLBERT Mr. Chairman, Mr. Le May ot the House committee 
is here. Mavbe we can work out those arrangements with him this 
morning. 

The Cirarrman. We will hear all the witnesses we can tomorrow, 
forenoon and afternoon. There may be a session of the Senate to 
morrow atte rhnoon, That is something wl ich we Cannot determine 
at thistime. Ws ju t do not know. 

We will try to get through with all the witnesses Wed) esday fore 
noon 1f we cannot hear them all tomorrow 

Wednesday afternoon, we expect secretary Jenson to ippeal he fore 


the full Committee on Agriculture. It will be impossible to hear 
any witnesses on the labor bill on Wednesday afternoon. I think 
we can get through with the witnesses before then. We hope to finish 
with all of the witnesses tomorrow. There will be eight in all. 
Senator ELitenper. If you say that you are going to go into Wed 


nesday, we will gO into Wedne sday. 

The Cuamman. We will try to finish up tomorrow, Senator 

Mr. Anson. The hearing is at 10 tomorrow morning? 

The Cuarmman. That is right. 

Mr. Anson. There is a House committee meeting also at 10. 

The Cuarrman. We will try to work that out so you can use your 
time to vood advantage before both committees. 

Senator E.itenper. Secretary Benson was to come to testify before 
us Wednesday morning. Members of the Appropriations Committee 
asked that his appearance be postponed to Wednesday afternoon. 

I cannot be here Wednesday morning SO if it is convenient to you, 
why don’t we meet tomorrow at 9: 30 in order to get through tomorrow 
morning ? 

The CHatrMan. Certainly it would be convenient to the chairman 
to meet at 9:30. If that is agreeable, we will meet tomorrow at 9: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee adjourned, to recon 
vene at 9:30 a. m., Tuesday, March 24, 1953.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 24, 1953 


The committee met. Pursuant te adyournment 1 ) l 
room 324. Senate Ofhes B ld ne, 
LD. Aiken. of Vermont. pres ding 

Present: Senators Aiken, Your o, Hicke) looper, schoeppel, ( 
der, Hoey, Holla aq. ana E stland 

The CHatrMan. The committe 
ceed with the hearings on S. 1207 rel ! oO] 
elon farm labor. The first witness this mon ne Ww ll be Nii Aust 
Anson, executive manager, ‘Texa Citrus & Vegetable (rrowers & 
Shippers, Harlingen, Tex.. representing the Ame in Aoricultural 
Council. 

Mr. Anson, vou may proceed with your testimony. We are start 
ing a little early this morning because we hope that we can hear all 
witnesses before this evening. 


( 
nw | ; 1 
‘ 


STATEMENT OF AUSTIN E. ANSON, EXECUTIVE MANAGER, TEXAS 
CITRUS & VEGETABLE GROWERS & SHIPPERS, HARLINGEN, 
TEX. 


Mr. Anson. My ne is Austin E. Anson. I am executive mana 
of the Texas Citrus & Vegetable Growers & S] ppers, of Harlinge : 


iat 


Tex., a service organization epresenting the fresh-frut and veg 
table crowers and s| ppel of tl state of Texas Our orga ZATIO 
covers all producing areas in Texas, and our members ar tally 
affected by any laws that have any bea he whatsoevel 
dling of agricultural labor within our State. 

I aim also he re re} resent uv the \merical \o culture Cow , a 
cooperative CLrOouD of cotte . Vegel ble-, and fruit rrowel Or soutl 
Texas, whose prince } i object ve is to secure fair treatment for all 
parties concerned wrth itty ! | labor. beat t hye worke 

} 
ployer as well. 

We agree heart ly the extel on of Publi Law 738, is So law 
‘ | sy | + | , fhe t ly) } > ha oO) } TI ‘ 
and proper law must be n effect to administer the program ow 
ever, we respect fully request thi pl vilege of comine back and secm 


Ing certain amendments that would make possible the handling ot 
agricultural labon by people schooled ] iol culture and, ilso, Vall 
attempting to secure what we, the producers, thought Publie Law 78 
was going to give us—an effective, economical, and simple program 
that the American farmer could use. 
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The law itself will not stop illegals, and you gentlemen can pass 
ae till “hell freezes over” and, unless we are all able to put 
it in tl e hi iN ds of the p proper administrators that wall oive the farmer 
an economical and simple and w orkable program, we can never expect 
it to enle, 1 whereas proper administration would ii this question 
overnight. 

It so happens that I represent the most mahened area, I ouess, 1n 
the United States. We have received more adverse pub licity on this 
particular subject than any other area—and most unjustly 

Possibly, we had more improving to do on our labor problem than 
any other State in the Union and any other section of a State, but in 
the past few years we have traveled farther on this journey in the mat- 
ter of “— ment of housing and working conditions than any other 
sectiol » Simp ly because we had sold our growers the idea that the new 
law ; aad the new regulations would make possible a simple, workable, 
economical program which has not been forthcoming. 

It has been proven time on end that, just so long as farm labor is 
boing administe red by a cle ‘partment which does this only in terms of 
industrial labor, the rules and thinking that follow industrial labor 
will prevail. 

We have repeatedly requested, with only token acknowledoment, 
that the actual users of agricultural labor imported from foreign 
countries be made an official part of the negotiations and be permitted 
to sit in and assist ris drafting of any and all regulatory provisions 
that are provided for same. 

Originally the growers were permitted to negotiate direct with 
the Mexican representatives and jointly draft the agreement that was 
used at that time. The last contract of this nature that was in vogue 
was drafted in April 1947 between representatives of the Mexican 
Government and representatives of the producers, the State Depart 
ment, and the Immigration Service. 

This last draft could have been tailored to have fit any section of 
the United States. However, it apparently was not complicated 
enough, for the Labor Department representatives drafted a new docu 
ment of some thirty-odd pages and, for comparison’s sake, we are sub- 
mitting a sample of both documents to demonstrate just how Labor 
Department lawyer terminology and thinking has changed the original 
agreement with Mexico. Iam sorry, gentlemen, I have not 50 copies 
of this old thing. Asa matter of fact, there are few of them in exist 
ence these days. I think they are getting to be a relic. This is one 
of the original contracts, two mimeographed pages—rather, three—all 


Mexican. It was contracted with the Mexican Government by us, 
the smnproyers, and the group that I referred to. They then printed 
it for us, and this is what we had: this simple little sheet. 

It covered everything we needed in those day. We had more prob 
lems then, I think, than we have now. by compa rison. this is the 


animal we have had to put up with, called the international agreement. 
You can see there is quite a little difference. 

For over 5 years we have been struggling with this new so-called 
international agreement and have from time to time secured a limited 
few constructive amendments that have been most helpful, but that is 
not enough. 

In the first place, the present operation is so unnecessarily expensive 
that it is ridiculous. We are given to understand that the , Mex’ can 
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Government will not countenance anything but the recruitment in the 
interior of Mexico. This seems strange, as nothing of this expensive 
procedure developed until after the international agreement was born. 

It is Imprac tical and cert: oan not economical for the United States 
Government to maintain rail cars, kitchen cars, and pay rental on same 
and transportation on the scahies hauled over the railroads of Mexico, 
when a better « lass of workers, ones that would really work and want 
to work, would present themselves to any border recruitment station 
alone the Rio Grande that was made ava lable for them. 

We understand that in the present expensive program we furnishel 
1. 900.800 meals ta Mexican workers in the re ruiting stations last year, 
most of these being located in Mexico. It is our sincere belief that, re- 
vardless of what this may have cost, the major portion of it could have 
been saved. We are satisfied that the present 900-mile transportation 
charge—get that figure, gentlemen—that we are faced with and forced 
to pay for out of our S11, is all unnecessary. That is what we must 
pay to hi aul them. 

The Cnairnman. You pay for the 900 miles regardless of where they 
come from / 

Mr. Anson. They are all brought from Irapuato. 

The Coamman. The shipping point—— 

Mr. Anson. The interior recruiting point is exactly 900 miles from 
the border. 

The CHatrMan. From the bordet 

Mr. Anson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrrman, Then the 900 miles is not a round trip! 

Mr. Anson. No, sir: that is one way. 

The CHarman. Where do you deliver the labor back to? To the 
border ? 

Mr. Anson. To the border. 

The Cnairman. And they get them home from there ¢ 

Mr. ANSON. They are transported from there home. We deliver 
them to the processing centers on the border. Of course, I assume that 
our $11—they claim that that pays for the transportation. 

The CuarrMan. For 900 miles? 

Mr. Anson. I think that they have claimed that that $15 was neces- 
sary because we had to pay them going and coming, and I do not think 
they have changed their rules in regard to cost. 

Senator ELLENDER. Mr. Anson, as you recall, the reason for that was 
to obtain labor from the interior of Mexico. Do you think that this 
program has worked so that the labor does come from the interior of 
Mexico? 

Mr. Anson. Senator, that is a little difficult for anvbody to deter 
mine. We feel that we have been securine a world of workers. 
Maybe they came from the interior and m: tybe they did not. 

Senator Etnenper. You do not ceate then. 

Mr. Anson. We do not know. We know that these a want to 
work and they flock to these centers from all seetions in Mexico and 
they claim they are screened at that point, Where her come from— 
| woul | Say they come from all sections. 

The CHatrman. If a worker from the northern Provinces wanted 
to come to the United States to work, does he have to go to the interior 
recruiting point, 900 miles south ? 


; 
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Mr. Anson. He must go to that recruiting station, wherever it 1iay 
be. Ours is 900 miles. 

The Carman. Even though he may live 40 or 50 miles from the 
border ? 

Mr. Anson. That is correct. He must go down there and present 
himself or he cannot be processed, 

The CuHarrman. And the Mexican railroad gets transportation 
charges ¢ 

Mr. ANSON. Certainly. 

The Cuarrman. The Mexican railroad is Government owned / 

Mr. Anson. It is a Government-owned railroad; yes. They also 
operate buslines. I do not know exactly what the arrangement Is. | 
know they run buslines from there also. 

Senator E,uenper. I think the testimony showed 2 years ago, that 
the costs provided for in the bill were much too high. There is now 
in the fund a surplus of $1,700,000, and only 197,000 Mexicans were 
moved during this period. You have almost $10 per head left in the 
fund. 

Mr. Anson. It shows that there was a world of money spent and 
that there was a world of money in there to spend. 

Senator ELLenperR. Of course, we who fostered this bill never ex 
pec ted the chi: arges to be made the w: ay the *y were. As you recall, we 
provided a minimum of $15; but as the program has been operated, 
the first employe r paid the whole of the $15; the second paid $7.50: 
the third, $7.50; and the fourth, $7.50, regardless of the distance from 
one employer to the other. 

Mr. Anson. Many of them do not lose more than a mile. 

Senator ELLenper. That was never contemplated, as I have told the 
Department on many occasions. 

Mr. Anson. Senator, we accepted the bill and the regulations with 
mis@ivings, but hopes. 

Senator Eiuenper. Let me ask you, Mr. Anson: Do you not feel 
that it would have been an easier matter to apportion this entire cost 
to all of those who use Mexican labor, rather than let it go as it is 
now being handled ? 

Mr. Anson. I do not think there is any question but that that could 
be spread until the costs would be such a minimum amount that it 
would be negligible. 

The farmworker, who has been accustomed to doing farmwork and 
who is anxious to secure this work, has always made himself available 
at the border and still will if the thinking of the Department can be 
changed. We question whether this can be accomplished under the 
administration of the Department of Labor, as too many factors in 
labor are sold on the present procedure. 

The original cost of $15 per man for transportation charges was 
proven excessive, as the operating fund showed a surplus of $1,750,000 
ast year, and since Secretary Durkin has taken the reins he has very 
W isely reduced this charge to $11, which is still far too high for the 
( mployer to pay. 

The contract in its present form is entirely too complicated and 
extremely too one sided. We have repe atedly asked over the years 
for mutual responsibility and a privilege for the employer to withhold 
a fixed amount each week from the first 3 weeks’ salary to guarantee 
that the worker stay on the job instead of following the skipping 
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practice that will always be in vogue as long as we are forced to cot 
tract ex-elevator boys, barte) ders, and that class of workers, who only 


sign up for the ride to the United States, with the hope of skipping 


their contract and being absorbed 1! the populations oft some otf out 
northern and central industrial cities. 


Phe present bracero contracts aha not the nvasion OT wet ' 
why so many illegal Mexicans ar the United States. as a certa 
class of worker detinitely intends to desert his contract at the ear] 
moment and get to some city, and they disappear by taking 
ndustrial route. 

The Cuarruan. To what extent ive the agi tural worke) 


skipped their jobs in the last yeal é 


Mr. Anson. I can only speak of our own experience We vw tak 


| believe, the best facilities that the) ur’ n the Southwest. They 
spent $100,000 building them and completing them Phev have every 
thing there that a worke should) des re, and far nore \ 
majority of them had ever realized existed. 

With all the plush treatment tl e\ ui a LO-percent s p on the 
workers and they charged it all to yUust exactly as | dese! be, f 
those people who came to them, the ones that a tually SKiIpped, nevel 
had any intention to stay there in the first place, because all the rest 
of them were very well satisfied to stay and work 

That percentage varies. It will ru our area from 2 to lz or 14 


percent in some mstances. 

The CHaimman. Is the percentage increasing / 
Mr. -Anson. I would say that we are gradually cutting it dow) 
Senator, because we have tr ed to use a little bette r scree! he method 
We have learned by experience a method of eliminating these fellows 
when they otter them to us: unless they meet certain qualifications, 

which are a litt] 
group. 

The CHARMAN. Is it the lure of dust il employme t that causes 
them to skip? 

Mr. Anson. In our immediate section. neé In the Corp ( 


section they have never had any uck with 1 contract for tha 


e difficult to et, we Mahage to get a pretty fa 


reason. 
Senator Extenper. To what extent have employers hired Mexican 
labor that came 1 Heoally nto the | ted States ¢ Do vou know ? 
Mr. Anson. No, I do not. 
Senator ELLENpDER. You do not know of any ? 


Mr. ANSON. Oh, certainly, there Snot any questiol ibout it, ena 
tor. As long as you have the river and as long as vou have crops 10 


yroduction that are highly perishable, a hunery man wanting to worl 
vy] o 

and a grower who is concerned about his crop being lost, they will 

possibly be hired. The easiest and quickest way to stop that Is a 


simple way and it can be made to work even where we are. 

Senator ELLeNpER. Whaat is that simple way 4 

Mr. Anson. Get this contract just \ simple and economical as ve 
can. We have and will offer such and such a program that we at 
mapping out now that is not such a complicated thing. 

Senator ELLenpver. You know it takes two to make a contract. | 
was one of the delegates from the Congress to fo to Mexico and help 
draft that contract. We had to deal with a Mexican 


31691 ta 4 


rroup that wa 
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pretty hard to convince. Their demands were much greater than 
we finally agreed to give them. 

Mr. Anson. That will always be the case, I am sure. 

Senator Etienper. Either you will have to compromise with them 
wv there will be no contract. What would you prefer doing? Would 
you prefer to have no contract ¢ 

Mr. Anson. We have been trying over these last few years to make 
this work. We have offered all types of solutions and all have been 
turned down. ‘There is one solution right now and I cannot see where 
it is so illegal as it is described to us. 

The Immigration Department has spent thousands of dollars in 
the past few months at McAllen, Tex., and it built what we call down 
there a prisoner-of-war concentration camp. They paid a thousand 
dollars an acre, I understand, for 10 acres of land. They built a camp 
that is equal to anything that was in use during World War II, a 
12-foot-high fence to house 2,000 pe wk sleep them, feed them. That 
is where they put the illegals and hold them and then send them back 
to Mexico. 

In addition to that silly practice they also haul them 175 miles 
to Laredo and dump them across the river there into Nuevo Laredo, 
so they are farther from where they have been working. 

We have arranged over the years that every man that they pick up 
wanted to work or he would not have crossed the river and gone to 
work illegally in the face of the fact that he might be picked up. That 
man wants to work. He undoubtedly is hungry and has a family he is 
feeding. 

Many times that man has been working along that section for years. 
Maybe his parents have, and soon. We have argued with the Immi- 
gration and they throw up their hands in holy horror at the thought 
of it. If they would take thejr 100 a d: ay, 200 a day, or 400 a day, or 
whatever it may be, and deliver those to the processing center and 
then the farmer from whom they picked them up, if given the oppor 
tunity, he would contract them legally and that man would stay there 

They say, “Oh. no. that would condone wetbacks.” 

I don’ t helie ve it. 

Senator Einenper. They would have to violate the law to do that. 
What is the use of arguing. 

Mr. Anson. Then change the law. 

Senator ELLtenpER. We would have to close our eyes. 

Mr. Anson. No, I do not believe in closing our eyes. I think we 
had better change the laws. If there is a simple procedure whereby 
they can be made legal and still not sound so ridiculous, that is it. 
That is not ridiculous. That man would stay there. He has no 
intention of skipping. 

Senator Etitenper. As I stated yesterday, I will go along with this 
bill for 1 more year and I want the State Department to make every 
effort to get the Mexican Government to cooperate in fighting this 
wetback problem. If they fail to cooperate just let it revert to the 
old way. 

The CuatrmMan. What wages are paid to the labor legally recruited ? 

Mr. Anson. Fifty cents per hour, and the equivalent thereof in 
piecework. 

The CratrmMan. What can wetbacks be hired for? 
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Mr. Anson. That is a question that it would be a little difficult for 


me to answer. In most instances the workers are all paid the same 
along the river. I do know, and there IS ho need of diseuising the 


fact, that there are instances where these workers may work for less. 
I could not say they do not. I do not say they do. 

The CoarrMan. What pay would they get south of the river? 

Mr. Anson. In their own country? — 

The Cuairman. In their own country, assuming they could get 
work there. , . 

Mr. Anson. I will give you a very definite picture. In Laredo, 
Tex., we are growing onions right along the Rio Grande on the Ameri- 
can side. On this side of the river, on the Dublin Ranch, they were 
paying 18 cents to Americans, per row, for planting. On the Mexi- 
can side of the river—and you could throw a rock across— the Mexican 
workers were planting the same kind of onions, the same kind of seed, 
probably grown and owned by an American grower, but they were 
being planted over there for 5 centsa row. 

Senator Easrtanp. Where were those onions sold ? 

Mr. ANSON. Which ones / 

Senator Easrtanp. On the Mexican side? 

Mr. Anson. They will be sold in competition with our onions on 
this side. 

Senator EastLanp. You mean they will be sold in this country ? 

Mr. Anson. I am afraid so. Take our own operation at Faleon 
Dam—it is not secret to you gentlemen, you have heard this story 
before—our engineers and the contractors were chided against pay- 
ino—that is, those that had some contracts on the Mexican side— 
chided against paying too much per hour. The fact remains that 
they are paying as much per hour for the lowest paid labor on this 
side of the river as they are pay Ing’ per day on the other side. 

That is a pretty rough thing for us to go up against. We, as the 
vegetable growers, I do not know what we are going to do, because 
this competition is getting rougher and rougher. 

Senator EasttaAnp. What is a wetback? 

Mr. Anson. That is a dirty word in Texas. 

Senator Eastianp. I know, but when you say “wetbacks,” in your 
statement, what do you mean? 

Mr. Anson. I try never to use the term, but the “wetback” is a 
coined word that means a man who crossed the Rio Grande River il- 
legally to find work in the United States. 

Senator Eastitanp. That is true. The entire vegetable industry of 
the Northwest depends on Mexican labor that comes up from Texas 
and they plant and harvest crops up there and come down the Mis- 
sissippi River and pick cotton. 

The leaders entered this country 30 or 40 years ago. They entered 
this country illegally. They have lived here ever since, and their 
sons have been in the American Army. Do you think that he is a 
wetback, as you have described them ? 

Mr. Anson. No, sir, I certainly do not. They would have an awful 
time putting such a term, if they tried it, on such a man. 


Senator Eastianp. The penalties that you attempt to invoke 
these statutes against wetbacks would apply against such a man just 


as well, and would prohibit him from participating in the agricultural 
life of this country. 
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Mr. Anson. That man certainly could never have that term in my 
opinion. 

Senator Exitenpver. Mr. Anson, have you any views to express as to 
why it is that the Mexican Government Is so insistent on providing for 
a contract that is so much better than what their own people get, and 
better than what our own laborers get who do the same work ¢ 

Mr. Anson. This is purely a personal opinion. 

Senator ELrutenper. That is what I want to know. I have my own 
views. I want to get yours. 

Mr. Anson. I think they were sold a bill of goods by our own 
Department. 

Senator Exienver. Through the Labor Department ! 

Mr. ANSON. ‘L he Vv were very acce p ti ab le to be Ine sol | some thy he th: il 
they in their wil lest dreams never thought they could vet, We have 
been definitely iV ing it to them ever since. 

Senator Exienper. Is not the contract made in that way in order 
that it will be as difficult as possib le for Me xican labor to come into 
this country? Is it not a deterrent to you as an employer to hire them 
under those conditions ? 

Mr. Anson. It certainly does not encourage any farmer to hire them 
when he has this crazy contract. 

Senator ELLenper. You know it has been said by some of the 
Mexicans with whom I came in contact that the reason for the in 
sistence on a good many of the provisions of these contracts, is that 
the Mexican farmers need the liasabe: Labor is scarce on the other 
side and therefore they are making it hard for them to come across, 
feeling that the laborers would remain in Mexico and work with 
Mexican employers. 

Do you think that the contract is having that effect ? 

Mr. Anson. I think. forgetting the contract for a moment, there 
are times when their crops would conflict with our crops, and especially 
we will say the cotton crops along the river on the Matamoros side 
or the Reynosa side, that their cotton ¢ rops would come on at the same 
time as ours, I think that justly there would be a lot of people cor 
cerned on the Mexican side if all their people would walk across the 
river tothe (merican side to pick cotton. 

At the same time if they were to use the same effort to see that their 
people were paid properly on their side of the river, they would not 
come across, 


senator ELLENDI kr. What is the difference in the cost in pick ne a 


hundred pounds of cotton on the American side in comparison to the 
cost on the Mexican side, last vear, do vou know ? 

Mr. ANSON, I do not know. 

Senator ScHuoepreL. Mr. Chairman. 

The ¢ WAIRMAN,. Senator Schoeppel. 

Senator Scuorrper. While you are in favor of this measure, you 
Su\ that all the forces in the world cannot be effective and that you 

annot live under the type of contracts that the Mexican Government 


simsisting upon. Is that just a boiled-down version of what you said 
oaie 8 

Mr. Anson, No,sir. I beg your pardon. Tam afraid you brought 
threat - as if you interpret it that way. I said it would not make 


inv difference what kind of a law you gentlemen passed. Pardon my 
statement when I say that you can pass laws until hell freezes over, 
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unless you have properly administered an economu il. workable, and 
sensible contract that a farmer can afford to use, I do rf ire how 
many laws vou pass. 

Senator ScHOEPPEL. When you say how much a farmer can afford 
] / 


to lose, do you mean the pav scale 
Mr. Anson. [ am talking not about the pay per hour, no. There 


IS ho quarrel on that. There is no qual rel w Latsor vel n the wage 
scale. There is no quarrel hn that whatsoever, It is the u cvodly 
cost that is loaded upon him for every eXtra Imag nable We have 
workers that cost our people from Sd0 te i+ pel man, cost the Tarme! 


on top ot what It 1s already Cost 2 the American Govern! 


senator SCHOEPPEL, You do hot t nk those costs are reasonable 


or necessary £ 

Mr. Anson. I do not think they are necessary. Most certainly not 
reasonable. 

Senator ScHorrreL. Who is responsible for it ¢ 

Mr. ANSON. Again it IS a personal opti Ol I th c they ive been 


soldia very fantastic program that is not ne essary, and that all of the 
things that are being required are not hecessary, 

senator SCHOEPPEL. Somebody has made some requirements In 
your judgment who is that? Is it the Imm 
Agriculture Department ¢ 

Mr. Anson. Our own Department. I think this whole thing is a 
child ot the Labor Department. I do not t! nk the Mex ims ever 
thought about writing that thing until it was written for them | 


ation Departme nt. the 


vl 


have dealt with Mexicans for vears, a d I will swear to coodness they 
never thought of that. This is the kind of a contract that the Mex 
icans worked out with us in 1947 cdicating |. Chat worked. 

Senator ELLenper. Mr. Anson, you had better not stick your neck 
out too far because vou have a lot of sharp politicians Mex co 

Mr. ANson. You are telling me. 

Senator ELuenper. There are a lot of politicians involved in this 

Mr. Anson. I imagine you will always have that 

Senator SCHOEPBEL. You do not th Hk that we have a iw the 
statute books that should not be enforced or that e should close 
our eyes and let the illegal practices CONTINUE 

You do not agree to that, do you! 

Mr. Anson. I do not agree that you Should ¢ ose your eyes to either 


of two things: ne, the ver eXpensive adm stratl or t LW 
that you ventleme) passed ind that we t ught was going ft covel 


our problem, and, two, the illegal entry of the worker. 
| do not think that you should close VOllr eves to eltte One of 
them. Qnhe is just as important as the othe I think that propel 


pressure is brought to bear by Congress on the actministrators. who 
evel they may he, and they insist that this th he be simp! fied to 
the end that you give it to Mexico and say, “This is it”—gentlemen, 
I do not think we would be any worse off if we had departments with 
intestinal fortitude enough to go dow ind lay it on the table and 


say to Mexico, “Gentlemen, we can use your workers, we will use 
your workers. we need to use your workers, 200,000 « f them. but this 
is all we can do, period.” 

And see what can happen. It could not be any worse than what 
it 1s. 
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Senator ScHorrret. I take it you have had considerable experience 
in this field before the present laws and the regulations established 
thereunder came into full force and effect ¢ 

Mr. Anson. Senator, this simple little contract that I showed you 
is a thing we worked out with the Mexicans themselves. 

Senator Scnorrret. That is the reason I asked that question. From 
your experience did you find that that worked satisfactorily or did 
you find that there were a lot of people who are moving up into 
this country and creating trouble and chaos? 

Mr. Anson. We did not experience anything of the sort. 

Senator Scnorrren. What was your experience in the matter of 
wages for these people? Is there anything to that? 

Mr. Anson. That happened to be where I was a shock absorber 
between industry and the Mexican Government. I was in a position, 
which I was ve ry proud of, of bei Ing able to see that that w age sc ale 
was increased in proportion to what it should be. It was not as 
high then as it is now. You will note this contract calls for a figure 
that would be considered extremely low in the minds of everybody 
today, us included. It was 35 cents an hour. 

On the border at that time it was considered by lots of farmers 
very high. We who represented them had to do a lot of missionary 
work to get them to go along with that, but they did. 

The Mexican Government accepted it. We did not have to go 
through all this redtape. The Senator is correct, Senator Ellender 
is correct, that you are dealing with some people now who are going 
to require many things of you that were never thought of in 1947. 
We are going to have to give them, I am sure, a certain amount of 
them. We have spent, I judge, a half million dollars in the past few 
years improving the housing and working conditions of the Mexican 
workers alone the river. 

That mone Vv has been wise ‘ly spent, We are not regre tting it, only 
we hate to think that after spending that money we must then turn 
around and be confrontetd with something so unworkable as this. 

Senator ScHorrren. I do not know too much about this, only what 
Tread. You are down there and you have experienced it and you have 
worked on the arrangements with the Mexican authorities in connec- 
tion with your people on this side of the border. 

Do I understand you to mean that unless you can get these Mexican 
laborers down there your costs, or your lack of obtaining workers of 
any tvpe or kind that could do this work, would be practically nil and 
would practically ruin your industry, your fruit and vegetable indus 
try down there? 

; Anson. Senator, there is no need to ery wolf any more on this 
thing. I do not think it is proper. We do not know what will happen. 
I will give you the picture right at the moment. We have approxi- 
mately 35,000 acres of onions either being sacked or lifted on the 
borders or will be harvested between now and May 1. We have ap- 
proximately 50,000 acres of tomatoes that will start in harvest some 
time this coming week and extend until July. We have approxi- 
mately 5,000 acres of canteloups that will start around the 15th or 20th 
of May. Those are all highly perishable commodities, as you know, 
because our onion is not a keeping onion, you might say it can be 
termed a green vegetable. 
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That merchandise is grown to be harvested and sold as quickly as 
it is properly matured. What will happen to those crops¢ I would 
say that it will depend entirely on 3 things: One, whether we can con 
tinue to sell our vegetab le people, and they are more agreeable than 
any other type of farmer because they are under the gun with a per 
ishable crop and they must sell it or lose it. We must sell them to 
take on sufficient workers to take care of their crops. 

Two, that they can hold the local worker from being contracted 
to the Northern States for their vegetable crops, Which we do have an 
invasion of every year, and it will take about 100.000 workers out of 
Texas which is one reason why it is a little rough in the south to 
handle 

Or thirdly, and | — it ore develop, that they will have to 
go through this struge ‘ 
peop le will come over to work a ause they know the work is there. 
That is the last one and we do not want. it to happen. 

Senator, we have several million dollars invested that we have to 
get out of the ground and off the ground by July | We are going to 
try to harvest it. 

Senator Scnorrre.. And of course you have the hue and cry from 
the economic standpoint when you put your products on the market, 
as the consumer wants it at the cheapest possible price that he car 
get it. 

Mr. Anson. That is correct. 

Senator Scuorrret. You do not think that can be done unless this 
situation is worked out and you fellows can make a living im that 
industry and can get in that ratio that you supply to the market. Is 
that not what it amounts to? 

Mr. ANSON. Yes, sir. There has to be somet] Yr Of a sel sible 
nature worked out and it can be worked out, Senato) I am sure it 
can because it worked before. Why would it not work now ? 

Senator ScnorprenL. Thank you. 

The Coamman. Will you continue your statement / 

Mr. ANSON : lt has been our continu o@ contention Tor years that 
a simple, economical procedure is possible, as we orig nally had suel 
a program that was operated by the jomt, working understanding 


le that the have been frome through. certall 


being arrived at between the agricultural employer of the United 
States. his State De ‘partme nt and Imn eration on one hand, and the 
Mexican officials on the other. This worked before and it can be made 


to work again. 
We still insist that the od of Agriculture, his Department 


and all people connected with it, are better equ en to designate the 
needs of agriculture than any oul er de pa irtment of the Government. 
and if they be authorized by law to certify a certain fixed number of 
foreion workers to be imported t o be cies for a a ifie time, on a 
spec ific crop, in spec ific territories, to Hp Na rlement the loca | labor that 
has been proven inadequate to handle the needs of the farmer, that 


this is all that is needed. 

We will be prepared to submit a workable, concise, and simple plan, 
once this opportunity is offered us, whereby millions of dollars car 
be saved and the American farmer can secure his workers when he 
needs them and on terms that will be satisfactory to all parties and 
the taxpayers will be saved millions of dollars per year 
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Speaking as the representative of the Texas Growers, give us a 
simple program as we have dese) bed io you Oh a workable basis, 
and that alone will stop your illegals overnight. 

The CnatrmMan. Senator Holland / 

Senator Hointanp. | gather from your testimony, Mr. Anson, that 
what you really want is to return to the old way of handling the 
thing. Is that it? 

Mr. Anson. No. What do you mean by “old” ¢ 

Senator Hottanp. The method by which the Department of Labor 
simply certified that there was a need for people, and a certain number, 
and then the negotiations between our Government and Mexico and 
the growers were handled, so far as our Government was concerned, 
by Immigration and the State Department and you people made youl 
trades directly with the Mexican labor which came to work in the 
fields. What I gather from your statement is that that is what you 
Waht to go back to. 

Mr. Anson. Senator. if we could have the same program ora similar 
program that you have made work so successfully on the BWW s, | 
think we could make it work. That IS one thought. We have hot 
mposed ourselves on Vou bovs on the Coast, because we did not Wait 
to muss up your program, much as we have ely ied you that program. 
[t has been working and it has only worked because your growers sat 
lown 1n the first instance and set out the plan to make it work. 

Senator Hottanp. Of course, we did not want to be affected by this 
new program and we were not affected by it. The new program was 
set up only to affect Mexican labor. We were told in this committee 
that there were two rensons why a special program Was needed, one 
of which was the fact that the Mexican Government wanted labor to 
cone from those areas where they had large 


persons that generally were not the areas avdjol 


groups of unemployed 
Hing thre border. 

The othe Was that they wanted i program under which the coming 
n of wetbacks illegally would be discouraged because they found 
that so mans of them worked for substandard wages and in a sense 
were imposed lipon because of the fact threat they were ileeal entrants. 

The committee here understands from our authorities that that 
was the contention of the Mexican (rovernment, to work out a bill 
which would help your ituation. What I am trving to find out is 
ist what your present attitude is. As I understand it, it is that the 
program We set up here nearly ~ vears ago has not worked and what 
you would like to go back to is a rather simple program that we used 
with the lab wv from the Bahamas and Jama a and other areas of the 
British West Indies in Florida. Is it that you want to return to? 

Mr. Anson. We have never had the opportunity to use that pro 
eram, Senator. We have always felt that it could work and would 
work for us the same as it worked for your people. 

Senator HoLLanp. Did you not use if 

Mr. Anson. We had a similar program, but not exactly the same 
as yours. You have one that has been working for years. When you 
asked us what. kind we would like, we would like one of that nature 
because we know it has worked and it has worked to much better 
advantage to the grower than this thing that we have. 

Senator Honnianp. I can speak only for myself, but I am sure that 
his is the way all members of the committee feel : We want the simplest 
program and the cheapest program that will give the needed results, 


‘ 
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the results that tre evood fo! vo rye vic ina ft e res fa f 
for the labor that has come in from Mexico. 1) 
to believe that Mexico will agree to the pie, easy, expe 


gram su has we followed connecti N the British W 

Mr. Anson. I have not any way of for yan opinion as to 
country would do if the) were told t t this f 1] OO} 
is it. be =e to date 
manner with Mexico I wot ( it eX] ( t | 
we wil] find that thev ar not ‘ oft 
source of revenue for the Govern) Mexic 

Senator Hlonnanp. Ye 1H 


} 
W CT) ) 


th ( \ 
“ | \ ( 
i \ Tl itM \ 
me Cl I i 
si it CH ! - ~ 
~ it ~ | 
ou Tol 
their | ( ) 
7 
mo! eX] ( ! é | ! 
Mr. An I { t ; 
i re are [ ) I { " f ‘ 
for years, and all the r ot 
back 20 or 40 4 rosy I ient Ol 
labor that they received « t \ of t vel 
livelihood 
That was their onlv source of Those ne 
there, and now to get those } onl to 
must fo cl ul to Iraq LO, J ! wo thre nt tie i 
ato, oo on the train, Cc De to R lie » ot iO oH 


the bus, and then our employer ¢ toH 


ind ma e ha Chie ( 
Rio Grand \ ind b pt 
Senator Eastnanp. Do you mean 1 oo 9 MM 
and then come baek—1.800 miles? . 
Mr. Anson. Yes, sir. We ive any number of Mex 
who want to work and have worked, they |] stone’s t 
the river from where they are to we rk, they get to [ray 
how: 900 miles. That is whv it lly to say that \ 
a man to work, when he will travel 9% miles into the terior, De 
cause it is the « nly way he can do it le erally, present himself, take 
the chances of being screened into the Mexican Army, take the el 
of being turned down physically, then take the chat t] I 
the employer he wants to work for across the river has his full quota 


1 


Senator EastiAnp. I will agree with you that the Mexican Gover) 
ment would not put up with that. 

Mr. Anson. I would like to see it tried. 

Senator ScnorrreL. That is one of the reasons I wanted to ask you 
that question. I had received a little information—I did not know 
whether it was correct or not—that that was being done To me it 
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looks like just sheer folly and added expense and annoyance and a 
waste of time. I do not know whose brainchild that is, but whosever 
it is, it is so impractical that I would say that that is one of the things 
that should be the subject of negotiations or some adjustment on some 
practical basis. 

I think it is well to have that phase of it in the record for our con- 
sideration, or some department of our Government’s consideration. 

Senator Evtenper. Senator, I was a member representing the Sen 
ate 2 years ago when this plan was worked out. As I have just indi- 
cated there is quite a lot of policies involved in it from the Mexican 
viewpoint. Many of the large planters along the Rio Grande in Mex- 
ico took the position that labor should be recruited from the interior 
of Mexico and thereby leave some labor for them to hire. If all of 
the labor along the river were permitted to simply cross over, they 
would be without it and the Mexican officials insisted that we recruit 
laborers from the interior ot Mexico, thereby leaving sufficient labor 
along the river to take care of the large farms that are there and being 
operated by Mexicans as well as Americans. 

His idea there of using the big stick on Mexico might work, but sup 
pose it does not? Will we let the bars down ? 

Mr. Anson. What will we lose? 

Senator Exienper. That is why I am saying that unless the Mexi- 
can government agrees to cooperate, I would be willing to let the 
whole thing go back to what it was before and try it over again. 

The Cuairman. Are there any further questions? 

( No response, ) 

The Cuamman. Thank you, Mr. Anson. 

The committee has three statements here which, without objection, 
will be inserted in the record. 

Another one is a letter from a Northwest Farm Labor Association 
of Walla Walla, Wash.: one is a statement of John H. Todd, counsel 
and Washington representative of the National Cotton Compress 
Cotton Warehouse Association. In this statement Mr. Todd ealls 
particular attention to the fact that although the law defines agricul 
tural employment as including cotton ginning 


go, compressing and stor 
ing, that—and I quote: 


For reasons unknown to us, the authors of such agreements 
referring to the Mexican agreement— 
despite requests for contrary action, have ignored the words ‘cotton ginning, 
compressing and storing’ in section 507 (1) of the act, as completely as though 
they were not there. As a result cotton ginners, warehousemen and compress 
warehouse operations have been denied any opportunity for the direct contract 
employment of Mexican nationals. 

Also we have a request from John J. Riggle, representing the Na- 
tional Council of Farmer Cooperatives, fo submit a statement for the 
record. Without objection these statements will be included in the 
record. 


(The above mentioned documents are as follows :) 


STATEMENT FILED BY JOHN H. Topp, COUNSEL AND WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, 
NATIONAL CoTToN ComMPpRESS & COTTON WAREHOUSE ASSOCIATION 


The membership of the National Cotton Compress & Cotton Warehouse Asso 
ciation is composed of owners and operators of cotton warehouse and cotton 
compress Warehouse plants located throughout the cotton-producing States 
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In their annual meeting, May 16, 1951, our members voted unanimous ap- 
proval of the bill enacted as Public Law 78 of the S2d Congress. For the same 
reasons which justified its enactment, we urge the proposed extension of that act 
for an additional 3 vears 

In their cotton-handling operations (as bailees for hire), the operators of cot- 
ton warehouses, gins, and compress-warehouse plants employ the same class of 
labor as the cotton farmer, and normally draw their workers from the same labor 
pools. Consequently their operations suffer from the same shortages of domes 
tic labor that afflict cotton farmers 

Because it is just as important to the cotton farmer to have his cotton ginned, 
and stored and (in most instances) compressed as it is to have it cultivated and 
harvested, the term “agricultural employment” is defined in section 507 (1) of 
Public Law 78 as including “cotton ginning, compressing, and storing.’ There 
fore, the act provides clear authority for the direct employment of Mexican 
nationals, under contract, by the operators of cotton gins, w: 
compress-warehouse plants 

Unfortunately, however. that authority has consistently been denied under 
the “migrant labor agreements” worked out with the Mexican Government by our 
Departments of Labor and State. For reasons unknown to us, the authors of 
such agreements (despite requests for contrary action) have ignored the words 
“cotton ginning, compressing and storing” in section 507(1) of the act, as com- 
pletely as though they were not there As a result, cotton ginners, warehouse 
men and compress-warehouse operators have been denied any opportunity for the 
direct contract employment of Mexican nationals 

Only when sujcient domestic labor is not available for the safe and efficient 
conduct of these cotton-handling operations would such employment of aliens 
he effected,—or desirable. 

It is unlikely that need for employment of aliens in these cotton-handling 
operations will develop east of the State of Mississippi. In the past the volume 
of need for such workers has been (as presumably it will be in the future) con- 





uses, and 


centrated largely in California, Arizona, New Mexico and west Texa Even 
in the latter areas it would be rare that more than 20 of such workers would 
be required at any 1 establishment In any event, the total number of Mexi 





ean nationals employed in these operations would be ne red with 
the number employed on farms. The need for relatively small numbers of such 
workers in these handling operations, however, can be just as critical to the farm 
ers’ interest as the need for larger numbers on the farms 

This situation requires no amendment of the act; and not Ss sngegested 

We do request, however, that your committee’s report on this bill emp 
the fact that Public Law 78, as enacted and as extended, provides and intends 
that operators of cotton gins, cotton warehouses, and cotton compress-warehouse 
plants may contract directly for the temporary employment of Mexican nationals 
in their cotton-handling operations. It should also he emphasized that the jus 
tification for such authority, and its utility and value to the cotton farmers, are 
not affected in any way by the fact that such farmers may sell their individual 
cotton crops before, during, or after the conduct of any or all of these cotton 
handling operations. 





asize 


NORTHWEST Farm LABOR ASSOCIATION 
Walla Walla, Wash., March 19, 1958 
Senator George Ty. ATKEN 
Chairman, Agricultural Committee, United States Senate. 
Washinaton, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The Northwest Farm Labor Association which is composed of 
users of Mexican nationals in the State of Washington and parts of the States 
of Idaho and Oregon, at their annual meeting held in Spokane, Wash., on March 
16th, discussed the proposed extension of Public Law 78. 

I was instructed to advise vou that it is the wish of this group that the Law 
be extended for a minimum period of three years in its present form 

Sincerely yours, 
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STATEMENT FInep BY Jonn J. RiGGie, SecreTaArRY, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FARMER 
COOPERATIVES 


Subiect to occasional weather and economic hazards, there is nothing on the 
horizon to indicate that in the foreseeable years ahead, there will be any less 
need to augment the domestic farm labor supply with offshore and foreign labor 

The domestic supply of family and hired labor has continued to decline over 


the past 5 years by a total of more than 600,000 persons. As far as we can see 
in the f re, defense production will require 12 to 15 percent of our national 
resources and manpower There will continue to be a shift of rural manpower 
to industrial employment, and to mechanized farm jobs within the sphere of 
arm labor, as pay continues to be reconciled wi h improved skills and produce 
tivity per man. 

Studi nsored by the National Security Resources Board point out that 
ther ire no accurate measurements of the relationship between the amount 
of domest manpowe ‘aN ible for shifting from one area of this country 

nother, and the wake ind other incentives which are offered to influen 
persons to make such a shift Home and community ties and climatic influences 
are stronger forces to keep them at home than are wages and other incentives 
pulling them to move into either temporary or permanent farm employment 
aistant reas 
even though farm wage rates are 508 percent, rural living costs 
é (1 percent, and rea arm wages are 187 percent of the 1910-14 parity 





American people are continuing to use increased amounts of fresh, fr 
al nr essed lit and vegetables in their diets Only the domestic fruit 
ve : industry i ared to supply the volume, grades, and quality of 
si products required to satisfy this growing demand. The alternative of 
shifting an increasing portion of the production of these foodstuffs to forei 
urces is a hazard which we do not want to contemplate in the present state 
of international affair A future adequate domestic supply of these foodstuffs 
will require a readily av ible supply of farm labor, manually skilled and 
willil to work in the elds and orchards With the diminishit supply of 
do tic field workers, programs must be continued to supplement the domestic 
d worker with help from outside sources 
(one of These sour | as ive I Me 1c'¢ While every effor should nd l ] he 
I le by private plovers to recruit workers from other areas, Mexican workers 
inue to he sed ft some time because of employer and empl e ex 
peri and patterns of migration long established, if reasonable conditions 
for this u ire maintained 
We urge the extension of authority contained in Public Law 78 to allow the 
orderly entrance ¢ \Te in nationals for farm work The authority should 
b <tended indefinitely because of the continuing need for Mexiear 
t ppleme ther d and offshore farm labor resources T 
itself provides for adjustir the flow of such help to the certified needs, and 
econ considerations W support such limitations 
Mexican farm labor program is expensive for employers and the Gover 
e} nd it can be improved in several areas of procedure nd super 
1? he basic question is extension of the authority to reernit and import 
Mexican nationals indetinitels to the future, pending the working out of 
improvements in this program, and the developing of other outside sources of 


farm labor 

The Cnatmman. The next witness is Keith Mets, president of the 
Imperial Valley Farmers Association, Holtville, Calif., representing 
the National Farm Labor Users Committee. 

Mr. Mets, will you proceed with your statement ? 


STATEMENT OF KEITH METS, PRESIDENT, IMPERIAL VALLEY 
FARMERS ASSOCIATION, HOLTVILLE, CALIF. 


Mr. Mets. Mr. Chairman, I have a short statement that I would 
like to read, and I have some further comments I would like to make. 
Honorable Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, during the 
vear 1952 the United States Government. according to its own sta- 
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tistics. contracted 197,100 Mexican workers for use in agricultural 
work in the United States. [mper al \ illey, ¢ ilif., has always ed 
Mexican workers to do its field work. 


Imperial Valley Farmers Association used a maximun mber of 
¥,000 workers as a peak load in October of 1952. It is very evident 
that our district, as well as all other where this labor is sed. must 
have this labor to supplement our domestic labor force if « ot ry? 
needs Tol food and fiber are produced Because of t ese Cll tance 
we urge the pnmed ite extension of P he Law 75 as te nporary oF 
lation to pro ce supplemental aol iitural workers for use 1 the 
United Stat 

L \ O « 1 t¢ Oo ittent ht Pu La 78 pre ( 

CiON oVe 

\ workers ree lited mde ¢ il é , u 
any area unless the Secretary of Labor has determined and cer 
sufficient domestic workers h re al W ng lq ed 
able at the time and place needed per hicl hw 
are to be employed; (2) the employment of su workers dvers 
affect the wuges and working condition ol é ig! 
ilarly employed; and >) reasonable efforts have be de to: t ¢ ‘ 
workers for such employment at wages d standard irs of f 
to those offered to foreign workers 

I further request the committee to permit me to file additi 1 
formation W tht 1s committee which ot now ava bie. 


The Cuairman. When do you anticipate that you woul int to 
file that additional information 2 

Mr. Mia rs. I have it prepared now and | W 1] mive it to you I LLLy 
if I may. 

The CHatmrmMan. Very well. 


Mr. Mi rs. Th S$ 1s 1n the form of some sus ves ed ch inves th L we 


: : 
would iike To se¢ n this legis itT1On. I: rst. we need these wol l 
nny 11 1 1 5 
Lihat 1s most important. If it is possible, we would Ke to see 
i 
os ' ° 
suggested changes worked into the program. 


l‘irst, we are violently opposed to the intrusion of organized labor 
nto the farm-labor program, and especially the assistance L 
couragement that is being o1Vve org ed labor by top aamil tra 
tion of the Labor Department in charge of farm labor, an part 
ular the appointment of an 18-m ivisory committee Tre »CIO 
and the AFL who now sit in on negotiations of contracts with as much 
consideration as the far ers’ represt tatives., 

The CHarrMan. » yO e] 
Labor or the late Departm nt of L ré 

Mr. Mers. The Department of Labor of the previo 

—y 


[S-ma Ommittee st I] cor | Mn. I 


tion. The 
dation of the Farm Labor Ad ory Boat f Feb: 
To support my statement that we are opposed to it, 1 would like to1 \ 
these recommendations of the N itional j mn Labe \dvisory ¢ 
mittee from the Department of Labor. 

The Cnarrman,. Is that a long statement, Mr. Mets? 

Mr. Mers. It is quite long, sir. If you wish, I will present 
the record. 

The Cratmman. That statement may be inserted in the record 
you may comment on any of the recommendations that you see fh 


Mr. Mets. All right, sir. 
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(The document referred to is as follows:) 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF LABOR ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON FARM LABOR, 
FEBRUARY 17, 1953 


A sound agricultural structure cannot be built on a foundation of migrant 
misery and an imported foreign-labor program, Nor can international goodwill 
be welded by streams of wetbacks or contract nationals from Mexico and else 
where who are reselit- ul or resented. 

We urge the administration and Congress, as well as all forward-looking citi 
zens, to work for prompt enactment of measures that will overcome substandard 
conditions for American and foreign farm workers alike, and will aid both groups 
to be accepted and treated as repected citizens in the farm communities where 
they come to make an essential contribution to national production 

Far more rapid progress is required to overcome the multitude of evils reported 
on 2 years ago by a commission of distinguished citizens who made a thorough 
study of migratory labor. 

A review of current conditions reveals the following startling facts : 

In such States or Florida, Arizona, Texas, and California, American workers 
have been displaced in the last few months by foreign workers brought in unde 
contract. 

Two hundred thousand Mexicans were brought in as contract farm workers in 
1952, and the number of deportations of illegal entrants has increased to over 
600,000 in 1 year, with the rate now rising sharply. Provisions for legal entry of 
Mexicans has thus not stemmed the tide of the illegal entrants. 

Living and working conditions are often deplorable and are a menace to the 
welfare of contract workers and American citizens. 

An increasing portion of large-scale agriculture has come to depend almost 
entirely on imported foreign workers, preferring them to Americans, and making 
no genuine effort to attract Americans through providing decent employment and 
community conditions. 

Congress and the administration cannot entirely ignore action on farm-labor 
legislation, since Public Law 78, under which Mexican workers are brought in, 
expires December 31. There is danger that it will be extended with even fewer 
safeguards against abuse. 

We urge that if the programs for importing farm workers are continued, the 
following changes should as a minimum be included in Public Law 7s: 

1. A requirement that the employer must offer to American workers at least 
the same conditions of employment, guaranties and protection offered foreign 
workers before the Secretary shall permit the importation of Mexican nationals 
or other foreign workers. 

2. A provision that the Department of Labor be authorized to assist the em- 
ployer and American worker in negotiation of contracts as is now done in the 
case of imported foreign workers. 

3. Statutory authority for the Secretary of Labor to determine a fair minimum 
wage for each agricultural area or crop region in the United States wherever 
it is proposed to import foreign workers; and that such minimum wage rates 
be equally applicable to American as well as foreign workers. 

t. Prohibition of importation of foreign workers into areas where American 
workers are discriminated against in regard to facilities for education, housing, 
health, and other essentials. 

5. Foreign workers should be brought in under contract only by government 
to-government agreements, and there should be a prohibition of entry cards per 
mitting uncontrolled commuting across the border, 

6. There should be definite prohibition of the use of imported workers in 
packing and processing operations; whether directly on the farm or in off-farm 
establishments. 

7. Stronger provisions should be included for avoiding displacement of Ameri 
can workers and continuous downward pressure on their conditions. 

We oppose further extension of Public Law 78 beyond an additional year. 

Other types of legislation, too. are required. Farm labor should be extended 
the same types of protection afforded to industrial workers through social and 
labor legislation, including social security, unemployment insurance, workmen’s 
compensation, protection of the right to organize and bargain collectively, and 
fair labor standards. Farm labor requires special forms of protection such 
aus Federal regulation of labor contractors and crew leaders engaged in inter- 
state recruitment and transportation of domestic workers. 
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The Immigration and Naturalization Service should be given adequate au 
thority, through amendments to Public Law 414, Eighty-second Congress, t 
halt the flow of wetbacks. Persons knowingly employing illegal aliens should 
be fined for each individual so employed 

Appropriations must be increased for American farm-labor recruitment, for 
assuring compliance with the terms of foreign-labor programs, and for prop 
erly patrolling the Mexican border to halt not only wetbacks but drug peddlers 
and subversives, who can now enter with ease The narcotic trade into Cal 
fornia, Arizona, and Texas is constantly increasing and becoming a national 
menace. 

Through administrative decision, the following improvements in the progran 
should be made promptly : 


1. Enforcement of article 21 of the Mexican agreement providing that importer 
Mexican nationals shall have the right to select representatives of their ow 
choice for the purpose of maintaining their contracts with employers 

2. Spec'fic action by the Department to collect from growers uthorized 
deductions made from wages of Mexican nationals, such as for wires to tie 
carrots. 

3. Immediate steps to prevent the use of Mexican nationals in packing an 


processing of agricultural products on or off the farm. Such use has taken 
jobs from thousands of American workers engaged in packing and has resulted 
in wage cuts. 


4. Formal public hearings for the determination of availability « Americ 
labor and the appropriate wages to be paid any foreign workers imported int: 
an agricultural area As a means of assisting the Secretary of Labor in decidin 
whether to certify that foreign labor is required, and what wages are appropriate 


we recommend the establishment of tripartite committees representing the work 
ers, the employers, and the public, to make recommendation to the Secretar 
Procedures so far developed have proved entirely inadequate to prevent importa 


tion from adversely affecting employment conditions of Am cans, In deter 
mining need for foreign workers, there must be assurance that Americans have 
been offered reasonable conditions at the same jobs, such conditions to include 


decent minimum rates of pay, adequate housing, and full opportunity to utilize 
educational, health, and other community facilities 

5. More effective enforcements of the provision of the law that contract 
nationals shall not be made available to an employer who hires wetback 

6. Establishment of regular procedures for furnishing the public data or 
major developments in connection with the importation of foreign workers, and 
for informing American workers of their rights to preferential employme 
over imported farm workers. 


Ever since the Farm Placement Service has been returned to the United States 
Department of Labor, there have been constant threats to transfer this agency 
back to the Department of Agriculture. It is recognized that the Dopartment 
of Agriculure is an agency representing the interests of agricultural employers 


and the Farm Placement Service is definitely a part of the Labor Department’s 
function. 

We urge the Secretary of Labor to openly challenge this move to further dis 
member the Department of Labor by transferring this agency away from 
field of operation. We do not believe that the administration wishes to permit 
any such backward step. 


ite 


Mr. Mets. There is opposition to Mexican labor and the farmers 
who are using and encouraging wet Mexicans in the United States 
when there are many more wet Mexicans working in industrial labon 


carrying union cards than there are farm labor. Immigration checks 
in Chics go, Los Angeles, and other cities have proved this. 

The Cuatrman. Do you think there is direct evidence that wetbacks 
are working in industry in the United States ‘ 

Mr. Mers. I would like to have you get the record from the Immi- 
gration Service as to what they have found in spot checks they made. 
In the Los Angeles and California areas there are tremendous numbers 
of them. 

The Cuarrman. I am sure all the members of the committee have 
heard the reports that labor comes over the border ostensibly to get 
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work on farms and then skip and secure jobs in industry. I think 
we should have a little more information on that; do you not think 
so, Senator Ellender? And whether this same labor is tolerated if 
employed in industry that would not be tolerated if found working 
on farms. 

Senator Easrnanp. I havea query. I would like to have your view. 
Are you as zealous in getting him and sending him back if he is 
employed in industry and has a union card ¢ 

Mr. Mi rs. Take the record of the Immigration Ser ice, where they 
ire picking up wetbacks, who they are picking them up from, where 

from. We do hot hear Any complaints 
t | ey are b ng used i industry, that they are in Los Ay veles 

r Chicago or any other cities, that they are <¢ rrying union eards 
There is not anything wrong with that deal. But we get all kinds 
of complaints t] at they ure heino | ec on farms. 

Senator Easrnanp. Do vou have any information on whether that 
saccurate or not ¢ 

Mr. Mets. I ean only refer to the Immigration records. 

Senator Easrnua ND, What do they show ¢ 

Mr. Mets. They have found on the few checks they have made in 
the cities that there are lots of wet Mexicans in Chicago, many in 
Los Angeles. I do not have the accurate record of their checks on it. 

Senator Eirtenper. Do they pick them up and send them back to 
Mi X1C0 4 

Mr. Mers. They pick up some of them, ves, sir, but they do not work 
on it nearly as strongly as they do in agriculture. What I am getting 
at is that agriculture is getting the blame for it. 

The Cuarmman. With the approval of the other members of the 
committee, we will ask the staff to look into that situation and get 

1 


us the information from the Bureau of Immigration, or any otner 


the complaints are comin 


source, SO that we can dete mi ie VW hether there is the s ime zealousn 
toward apprehending wetbacks in industry as there is in agricultural 


f mploy ment. 


! 
(The information is as follows:) 


Verican aliens 


Total 


Includes appreher 
va is modes of tr 


2 Includes apprehensions on ranches 





EXTENSION O 


Mr. Mets. It has been the 


to assist and aid in the union organization o iT ) org: 


the Mexican workers, a1 he confusion ai ment of the 


American farmer's program to ¢ nd har t his crops. I am 


speaking particularly now of personal experience in the Imperial Val 
ley of California. 

Senator Easrtanp. Do you mean the Labor Department ? 

Mr. Mers. The Department of Labor has, he last 2 years 


particular, helped ind done everyt his iat tl F nuild promote 
the activities of the Cal fornia Farm a 1} J l hi. 1} hac the 
conelliation service in the State of Califor 
over minor claims that have been exaggerated, t 
the Lmiper il Valley farmers Association to egotiate Wl Liat Farm 
Labor Union for workers when they do not have enough to call a vote. 
They have a handful of laborers who are members of tl 
They have done everything in their power to ge 
Association to negotiate with them nd Work WI Chen. 

Our association has steadfastly taken the position that our work in 
th smatter 1s to furnish foreleg 1 | ibor ind we do not have any author 
ity to negotiate for foreign labor. It is not in the program. So far 


we have been able to stay out of that mess, but I am bringing 


r to your 
attention the efforts that have been made to ret us 1nto it. 

This unfriendly and detrimental atmosphere and the attitude of 
the Department of Labor by their own actions makes 1 necessary 
for the farmers of the United States te 
of their supplemetnal labor program by a friendly governmental 
department. We want the farm-labor program on a Federal level, 
including the Mexican program, transferred to the Department ot 
Avriculture where we know we will get fair treatment. 

At the State level the program is being handled very well by the 
individual State organizations. We know that a Federal farm-labor 
program can be established in the Department of Agriculture at a 
tremendous savy ne in cost to the farmers and other taxpayel 

We sugeest the formation of a Mexican-labor program that 


eliminate the tremendous expense to ¢ i Government of bringing 


l ] 1 } ‘ 
demand the admibistration 


) 
| 
I 


men into the United States at a cost of $2.650.000 for administr: 

and an additional se} million expr nse to the farmers for tr: 

the men—that is at $15 a man for 200,000 men—while at the same 

the United states limmigration mservice 1s spending some SS) m llion 
on an airlift and an additional. 815 million more on 600,00( 
Mexicans who are here and want to work. 

L arrived at that $15 million on the basis of 825 a man that our assoei 
ation has assessed, and just pa d, some $26,000 on approximately a 
thousand skips during the years 1949 and 1950. We have to put up 
bonds for those fuarantees and we Just made the settlement on those 
2 vears and paid t 

The CuHatrman. Do you mean that if a farm laborer skips his job 


and OoeS perhaps 200 miles and vets employed ma factory, that you 


] . ¢ . 
he Immigration Service some $26,000. 


cet assessedl $25 / 

Mr. Mets. On the program in effect in 1949 and 1950 we had to put 
up a bond of $25 a man, not for all the men we had, but I think we had 
some $40,000 which they consicde red acequate to cover the skips. 

The CHarMan. What is the liability of the factory owner who em- 
ploys them / 


31601 
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Mr. Mers. He has no liability. The Immigration Service is charg- 
ing the farmer. The factory owner did not bring him in. He hired 
him after he was already there. 

The CHatrman. The factory owner is not responsible for his fare 
back to Mexico? 

Mr. Mets. No, he is not responsible. The Immigration picks him 
up and that ends it. We are supposed to have been charged the actual 
cost of returning those men, and that is how I arrived at the figure. 
Those are not Immigration Service figures except as reported to the 
Farmers Association, and assessed on us. 

Senator Hotianp. Do you mean that there were a thousand that 
skipped from your Imperial Valley employers alone ? 

Mr. Mets. We lost approximately 500 men in 1949 out of six or seven 
thousand workers. And the same number again in 1950. 

Senator Hottanp. Then you lost about a thousand men in 2 years 
operation of your seasonal operations in the Imperial Valley alone? 

Mr. Mets. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hotianp. Would you say that that is a fair illustration of 
what is going on in other agricultural areas in California ? 

Mr. Mets. I do not have any figures, sir, on the actual number. We 
estimate anywhere from 5 to 10 percent skip. 

Senator Eastrtanp. Some of them went back to Mexico? 

Mr. Mers. Undoubtedly some of those men go back for a while, see 
their families and come back again. With 600,000 reportedly returned, 
some of those fellows are going back and forth regularly, I assume. 

Senator EastLanp. Some of the contract labor went back to Mexico? 

Mr. Mets. I think so. We have not been able to identify them so 
we are stuck with them until we can find them and report them to the 
Immigration Service. They give us 2 years to see if we can determine 
that they have returned. 

We have not been able to apprehend that number. A lot more 
skipped but they came back again and we reported them and got 
credit for their return to Mexico. That was the final unreported 
number. 

Senator Eastianp. I have understood that where a laborer would 
skip and return to Mexico, that if his former employer had a letter 
from him in Mexico, still he had to pay the penalty under his bond; 
is that true ? 

Mr. Mets. We did not have those experiences. We presented them 
to the Immigration Service at the border so they would be deported. 


The Cuarrman. Do you think that anyone, any industrial plant, 


hiring a wetback, should be subject to the same penalty as agricultural 
employers ? 

Mr. Mets. I certainly think it would be equitable. 

The Cuatrrman. Do you think that wetbacks are eligible for union 
membership ¢ 


Mr. Mers. I do not know anything about it, but I know a lot of 


them have union cards. 

The Cuatmrman. That might well be considered in the Labor Com- 
mittee, which is I believe today taking up amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Act. An illegal immigrant ought not to be eligible for union 
membership. 

Have you completed your statement / 


Powe 





E 
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OPIN 


Mr. Mets. No, sir. We suggest that a legal and simp re pam be 
set up to use these Mexican workers who are here. We rea » that t! 
Mexican Government objects to this but what are they eae ibout 
other than talking us into spending $15 million or $20 million or more 
{to return them to Mexico and to spend another $5 million or $6 million 
to bring in other workers which in our opinion makes us look very 
ridiculous. No American citizen enjoys such a situation 

We would like to have the bill amended to transfer the Federal 


a ae 


{ administration of the law to the Department of Agriculture from the 

i Department of Labor, and set up anew Federal level we organization. 
s i g Senator SCHOEPPEL. Do you know whether the Agric ture De part 

' ment or any of the officials that you have talked to soul be agreeable 

to this? 

Mr. Mets. | pe ‘rsonally « lo not k now, sir. I feel that they would if 
the law were passed to handle it that way. I think probably it would 
be so handled. I am presenting this as a suggestion as to what we 
would like to see worked out. 

Senator Hotianp. May I ask one more question of Mr. Mets for 
the record ? 

What is the average period of time that your seasonal workers serve 
in your industries in the Imperial Valley / 

Mr. Mers. We had a peak load of around 9,000 this past year, in 
October. Our minimum in the hot summer months, July and August, 

gets down to about 1.500 or 2,000. We recently started growing cotton 

' there, and cotton picking starts in the last of August. That mak 

i our number jump very rapidly from August to October. 

Senator Hotuanp. When do you get by that peak and get back to the 

; 1.500 7 

i Mr. Mets. We have around five or SIX thousand until June. wher 

{ our best harvest ends, and then July ancl August are normally very 
low months because there is very little harvesting then. They are used 
for irrigation and preparing land and other field work. 

; Senator Hotitanp. So your employment s not highly seasonal 

F You have a large number there for 9 months? 

Mr. Mers. Yes, sir. We start harvesting cotton in August and cot 
ton picking lasts until January. Our vegetable work starts in Sep 
tember and October, the planting, he eing and thinning, and harvesting 
of vegetables, lettuce and cabbage in particular, in December, and 
reaches its peak in January, February, and March, and we have onio1 
and other crops coming in in the spring 

The peak load is when the cotton-picking season is on, and the veg 
table hoeing and thinning is on at the same time. rom ».000 we drop 
down to five or six thousand in December and January. Then in Jw 
we drop dow n totwo or three thousand by the end of June or J ily. 

Senator Hotianp. Thank you. 

The CuHarrmMan. You may proceed, Mr. Triggs. 

' STATEMENT OF MATT TRIGGS, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE DIREC- 
TOR, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 
Mr. Trices. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: We hay 
i filed with the committee a statement w! h is before you, as I umn 
£ stand it. With vour permission I would suggest that I dispense wit 
5 reading it and merely summarize briefly some of the points that ar 
§ 
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made in the statement and comment relative to some of the issues that 
have been discussed here. 

Is that satisfactory ! 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT FILED By MAtTTr TrIGGs, ASSISTANT LEGISLATI' DIRECT 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


The American Farm Bureau Federation recommends the enactment of S. 1207 
to extend the Mexican nationa farm labor ll portal on program to Decembe 
31, 1956 

The farm labor situation continues to be tight, and particularly so in those 
areas in which there are sharp peak farm labor requirements 


‘ > 


Available statistical information discloses the continuing decline in the avail 
ability of farm workers. The following data from the Farm Labor reports of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics (USDA) show total employment in 
agriculture during the critical harvest period in recent years 


1 Au I O 
he 
1948 l 
gt ) d + 12 9 
950 11. ¢ 12.0 5 12 
1951 11.5 11.7 13. 4 11 


195% 11.5| 13.3 11.4 


In this connection it should be noted that had it not been for the 150,000 
200,000 Mexican nationals employed in 1951 and 1952 the reduction in employ 
ment in these 


2 years would have been even sharper than disclosed by the above 
eS 


While no exact data is available relative to the migration of people from rural 
ireas to industrial employment, it is Common observation that this mass move 
ment is continuing 

We submit tha: the Mexican national farm labor importation program is of 


benefit to all parties involved 


I he Mexican nationa because it adds to their incomes, permits them to 

iequire cap. tal for estment in their communities, and provides beneficial train 
LL ture 

fo the Mexican Government and to the people of Mexico because it adds mate 
rially to their dollar earnings and is, in fact, an export of major importance 

fo the farmer employers and to their con unities because in many areas no 
feasible alternative source of labor is available to maintain normal patterns of 
agricultural productior 


lo the Government and to the people of the United States because the progran 
permits economic utilization of our land, equipment, and other resources 


Chere are those who will suegest that the Mexican national labor importation 


program is demora ng the farm labor wage structure. In this connection the 
far wae index on January 1, 1953, was 514 (1910-14—100) On the same 
date the inde ( prices received by farmers (same base period) was 268° and 
has been falling since the 


this connection we would like to point out that the le 
entry of Mexican nationals under the provisions of Public I 


lized and orderly 
w 7S (S2d Cong 








the most practical means of curtailing the illegal entry of such national] In 

er to accomplish this objective more adequately, however, it is goir to be 

erative to develop a simpler and more workable procedure than that now in 
operation This is a ques n of administration and of negotiation with 11 
le n Government rather than of amendment of the law 

\pp of S. 1207 is respectfully recommended 
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Mr. Trices. The American Farm Bureau Federation recommends 
the enactment of this bill, S. 1207. to extend Public Law 78 for 3 vears 
We do not feel that there is anything very much wrong with tl e law. 
It is broad. Under its provisions there could be developed a wide 
variety of programs. If, as the Under Secretary of Labor testified 
yesterday, the Department of Labor would like a year to study the 
program, I am positive that if they clo study t and do come up wit 
proposed changes inthe program, that they W ill find that those cha ves 
can be made by administrative action or by negotiation of a rey 
agreement with Mexico. . 

I do believe that we should back up and make a new start on this 
whole question of negotiating a program with Mexico. I am « 
dent that a more satisfactory program could be developed. I am not 
saying that I know what the attitude of the Mexican Government 
but under the present law a program could be develop d whiel ould 
be much more comparable to the BWI] } rogram that meenatol H | tna 
has mentioned and that we all believe is working satisfaectorilh 

The second point that 1 would like to make is that perhay] s at tl 
hearing and almost certainly on the floor of the Senate there will be 
those who will suggest that the Mexican Farm Labor Program is cd 
moralizing the farm wage structure. I would merely point out 
that connection that the mdex of farm wages paid in the United 
States in January of this vear, based on 191 l4, was 514, and that o1 
the same date the index of farm prices was 268. 

Senator HicKkEeN.Loorer. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator HickENLooreR. What are your conclusions, therefore, o1 
that statement, the statement that tl 


IS IMmportatiol ot Mex l ti 
labor is demoralizing farm wages’ You merely make the statem: 


ofa comparative index. What are your conclusions ? 
Mi TricGs. It Indicates that the level of farm waces l hee) 


creasing steadily. his index of 514 is the ohest dex of ta labor 
costs that we have ever had. It has reached a new peak and there is 


no reason to believe that it will not continue to go up. 
Senator Hickentooprr. As to the question of whether or not the 
importation of Mexican labor. as vou point out, do vou ve , CO] 


clusion as to whether or not that is demoralizi 


g@ farm price 
Mr. Triees. Yes, sir. It is not demoralizn @Y the wage structure 


As vou know there are built-in guaranties in the law itself to pre 
vent the Department of Labor from bringing in workers who woul 
reduce the wage standard in any area. As a matter of fact, it is not 


doing’ it. 

The wage standard in all areas is going up. Obviously if you have 
to pay more for Mexican workers—and farmers dé 
reasons—there is a preference oiven to domestic workers, ind that 


» Tor various 


forces the domestic worker level up toa higher level. 

Senator HickenLoorrr. I suppose it depends on which side of the 
fence you are on as to what you call demoralizing farm wage prices. 
The fellow who hires them says they are too high. 

Mr. Trices. The third point I would like to make is that the pro- 
gram has been tremendously valuable to a lot of farm people in the 
United States, but that it has failed to accomplish one objective, as 
Senator Ellender has pointed out, and that is the substitution of an 
orderly legal procedure for the illegal migration. 
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It has done that to a considerable extent, it has helped, but it cer 
tainly has not corrected the situation. We believe the reasons that 
that is so are very clear. The program is too costly, it is too complex, 
there is too much detailed regulation of the work rel: ationship. In 
fact, if it was in order to suggest it, it seems to me that it might be 
appropriate for this committee to indicate in its report its hope, its 
suggestion that some effort should be made to develop a simpler and 
more workable procedure. 

The fourth point I would like to make is that on the preceding occa- 
sions when this bill, or similar legislation, has gone through the Senate, 
amendments have been offered in the Senate. 

If I may assume that this committee is going to favorably report 
this bill—and we would so recommend—I would like to urge that you 
give consideration to the fact that such amendments are likely to be 
offered again. 

One amendment that greatly concerns us is a proposal to make the 
emp loyme ont of persons who might be here illegally, illegal. Such an 
amendment near ly succeeded in the Senate 2 years ago, and we would 
respectfully suggest to the committee and the individual members of 
the committee, that they might have that problem, that prospect in 
mind, and be prepared to oppose any such amendment. 

Senator Easttanp. To make it a criminal offense; is that what you 
mean ¢ 

Mr. Trices. That has been the substance of the amendments which 
have been offered previously. 

The Cruairman. If that were done, however, you certainly would 
expect it to be applied to all persons, all corporations, all organizations, 
would you not? 

Mr. Trices. I hesitate to answer that because we are so hopeful that 
it will not be done. 

The Cuairman. It could not be effective if applied to agriculture 
nlone ? 

Mr. Triecs. No. It certainly should be across the board. 

Finally, I want to say that the American Farm Bureau Federation 
favors the transfer of the Farm Placement Service to the Department 
of Agriculture. We are not recommending that that be done by 
amending S. 1207. We are hopeful that this may be accomplished 
under the regular reorganization procedure provided for in the Re- 
organization Act, that that is the best hope for accomplishing this 
objective and that some work is and will be done in this connection. 

I thinks that finishes the testimony that I have. 

The CHarrMan. Are there any questions of Mr. Triggs? 

(No response. ) 

The Cuarrman. Have you any information as to what the Mexican 
farm labor program is having on farm wages in Mexico? 

Mr. Triaas. No, sir. 

The CuarkMan. Senator Young ? 

Senator Younc. How long an extension do you favor? 

Mr. Trices. Three years. We think that is a reasonable compro- 
mise between various viewpoints 

Senator Youna. It has been suggested that we would have more 
bargaining power with the Mexicans if we extended it only 1 year. 

Mr. Trices. Yes, sir; there is some possibility on that. That is a 
good point on the 1-year extension. 
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The CHAIRMAN. On the other hand, you are not sure enough of this 
bill so that you go along with these people who say it should be made 
a permanent law / 

Mr. Tricas. No, sir. That is the other side. We do not believe that 
the program is sufficiently developed that it should be crystallized. in 
permanent law. 

Senator HickenLoorrr. Mr. Chairman, I would lke to ask a 
question. 

The Cratrman. Senator Hickenlooper. 

Senator Hicken!:oorrer. 1 would like to ask Mr. Triggs about. the 
total employment in agriculture during the harvest periods in recent 
years, in the table which he has set out here. 

In the total of agricultural employment do you include the Mexi 
can labor under this bill ? 

Mr.Trices. Yes, sir. 


Senator Hi KENLOOPER,. Do Vou 1 lude the number ol wetbacks 


who are here illegally in this country / 

Mr. TRIGGS. Yes. sIr, they are included. The se are the fivures of 
the Department of Agriculture. They are not mine. This is the 
total employment from all sources, sir. 

Senator HickeNnLoorer. The evidence seems to show that there are 
something like a half million wetbacks that come across the border 
illegally every year. 

Mr. Triges. That is larger than it actually is because of a duplica- 
tion of entries. 

Senator Hickentoorer. That is a rough figure. So that it might 
be. reasonable to assume that the overwhe Iming—two or three times 
the number of people in this kind of labor do not come in under this 
law at all, that perhaps only a third of the labor of this kind comes 
in under the leeal provisions of the agreement between the [ nited 


States and Mexico. 


It does not cost the Government at yth ne to bring in the illewal 
entrants. It may cost us a lot to get them out, We are spel a Yr an 
awful lot of n oney to get in a third of these employees na legal 
manner. Are we being a little bit foolish perhaps in continuing t]) 
legislation so that the great advantage is to Mexico and not too muecl 
advantage to ourselves ? 


Mr. Triccs. We have hoped, sir, that this Mexican farm labor 
program, the one covered by this bill, mm oht be developed SO that it 
would substantially replace the illegal migration. I must say that 
as of now we have got no evidence that it will do so, although it is 
replacing a substantial portion of the illegal miecration. But 1 do 
think that the program is volng to have to be expande l. obviously, 
materially, and it 1s cong to have to be simplified if we are some 
to obtain that objective. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Have you given any consideration to a 
simplified system of paying this transportation cost by withholding 
a very small percentage of each dollar that a worker has given and 
then at the termination of his employment with any partic ular em 
ployer, give him some authorized sei Ip, ¢ ertifying that, which he can 
cash in at a later date and get his transportation back to Mexico? 

Senator Easruanp. Part of it is withheld now and given to him 
at the completion of the contract. 

Senator HickeNLoorer. That is his guaranty. 
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Senator EasrLanp. No, it is a part of his wages. 

Senator HickeN Loorer. I unde rstand, but that is not his tr: anspor- 
tation. 

Senator Easrtanp. That is a contract, and the farmer transports 
him back. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I understand. I am trying to get the 
farmer out of that responsibility 1 if I can. 

Mr. Triccs. We certainly Ps be . ‘ve that there is something needed 
in the program to estab lish r esponsibility of the worker which is 
comparable to the responsibilits that the employer assumes under 
the contract. The employer really is subject to consider: able pen: alties 
if he violates the contract. The worker, f for all practical purposes, 
hye to no penalty if he violates the contract. 

We cannot figure any other way of doing it except to provide, under 
the agreement, a withholding of part of the wage until the worker has 
complied with the terms of the contract. 

Senator Hickenvoorer. Could you withhold a part of his wages 
which would be payab le to him at the border when he went back across, 
and after a certain period of time, let’s say 30 days after the season 
was over, Or the time limit in which he sai cl hh 2 W ould stay, that became 


valueless unless he cashed it at th » borde r in eOlne ACLTOSS £ 
Mr. Trices. I think so. That ss one possibility. There are ny 
number of alternative possibilities, But the point that has so far 


prevented the initiation of any such procedure is the firm determina 
tion of the negotiators from Mexico not to allow aly deduction from 
the wages of the worker. 

Senator Easrnanp. If you had a provision for a deduction, who 
would dispute it? 

Mr. Tricas. Settle a dispute / 

Senator EasrLanp. Yes. 

Mr. Trices. If there were a dispute I think it would be subject to the 
joint determination, under the act. of the representative sof the Ame 
ican and Mexican Governments. That is the way other disputes are 
decided. 

Senator Easrtanp. What representative 7 

Mr. Triess. A representative of the United States Employment 
Service and the Mexican consul. 

Senator Hickennoorrer. There may he completely practical ditt 
culties but it seems to me that there could be a withholding system 


worked out of a substantial amount of money. Manifestly these 
worker vet enough to keep themselves while they are working, and 
maybe several tin 1es more than that. But a substantial withholding, 


where the employer would turn that money into an agency of the 
Government, let us say, and when they presented those properly 
authenticated certificates at the border and went back across they 
would get that money 

Mr. Triccs. Or pay it at the end of the contract period tothe worker. 
I cannot agree with you more. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. I am trying to think of ways of getting 
these people back across the border rather than pick them up in air- 
planes and fly them back. I have an idea that a substantial amount 
of cash waiting for the fellow at the border, providing he got there 
within the limits of his agreement, might induce him to hurry down 
there and get it before the time expired. 
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Mr. Trices. I could not ag 
I could make is that such a provision could be worked out under the 
law as it now exists. 

Senator Hickenwoorer. I do not think it could. 

Mr. Triaes. I think it could. 

Senator ELLENpER. It could. 

Mr. TRIGGS. The only thing stal d ne in the Waly of that is the AVE xX! 
can Government. 

Senator ELtenper. The delegation in Mexico did its best to follow 
the suggestions that you have made, Senator Hickenlooper, but the 


rree with you more. The only comment 


Mexican delegates would under no conditions agree to it Chere 
would be no contract if you put such a clause in it. That was t 
uitimatum that was given to us. 

Senator HickENLoorer. Do we not have an ultimatum in « brief 


ease someplace ¢ 


Senator ELLenper. Surely. That is what I suggested. I would 
have walked out on them. 

Senator HicKkeNLoorer. We have been ultimated to death by othe 
nations all ovel the world. | would like to see al Itimature fro 

Senator [ey LENDER, I agree W th you thorotl ohily. 

Senator Eastitanp. Mr. Triggs, you stated something about the 
penalties to the wetbacks. Would you state for the record your reasons 
for objecting to that / 


Mr. Triaecs. I cannot Say what the pel ity is. I may sav thatitisa 
felony, and the penalties are steep Mavbe you can state 
Senator EKastLanp. Would you state what your reasons are for op- 


posing that / You said you opposed { 
Mr. Trices. In the first place we are very conscious of t] fact that 


a farmer who is in desperate need of farmworkers, who has to get a 
crop harvested—it is deteriorating =i! some wo kers walk up to his 
front wate, come In and look fol eniployme t. hi 5 golng to el iploy 
them. Some people will be disturbed about that, but you will ne er be 
able to convince the farmer that he not fundamentally doing a right 
thing because he has a need for workers, they certainly need the labor. 
and to put the two needs together Is a natural thing. . 


Senator EastLanp. And the public needs the « rop. 

Mr. Triccs. Yes, sir. 

The second pont is the one that you mentio} 
are hundreds of thousands of people of Mexican ancestry in the United 
States who are here legally, thev never came in under the proper 


legal procedure, yet they are residents of our community, they 
married to American citizens, th \ have childret o are American 


citizens, part of om soclety, they are golIng 


sr to school, and would you 
say, sir, that it should be a felony to employ one of those people 
knowing he happens to be here illegally 4 

Senator Easttanp. What you would do would eliminate him from 
the economic life of this country. 

Mr. Triaes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. Have you finished your questions, Senator East- 
land / 

Senator EAstLanp. Yes. 

Senator YounG. We probably need imports of Mexican labor but we 
do not need imports of Mexican beef. Maybe we should consider the 
two problems at the same time. 
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Senator HickeNtoorer. We will get an ultimatum. 

Mr. Triees. On the ultimatum question, there are a substantial pot 
tion of farm people who feel just that way. But it is not a majority. 
I would say tf here are 20 percent of the people who use Mexican workers 
who are so annoyed with little annoyances that develop in connection 
with this program, and the detailed supervision of the contract 
relationship, that they would say “Let us go on our own. 

[ would say that the majority of the folks, however, maybe 80 per- 
cent—and I am just guessing at the percentage—say that “we have to 
have the workers, let us continue to do the best we can and work out 
an orderly legal procedure.” 

Senator Hickentoorer. Is there any question that they would not 
get the workers if this bill were not in effect? Have they not had the 
workers in years past / 

Mr. Trices. They would get them. 

Senator Hickeniooprr. With 500,000 of them coming across the 
border? I do not want to encourage illegal entry but I am talking 
about the fact that this work has been done in the past. 

Mr. Trices. It would be true that some areas would get them in 
better numbers than other areas. 

Senator HickenLooper. It would seem to me that that very fact 
would have an important influence on the Mexican Government if the 
chips were down and we said we are tired of being pushed around. 

Mr. Trices. It is probable that if this law was not enacted, in a pinch 
the Mexican Government might agree to some form of simplified 
border entry procedure. We have no guarantee of that. There might 
be tremendous confusion and conflict and chaos in the changeover. 

Senator HickenLoorrer. That is possible. I agree to that. 

The CuarrMan. Senator Eastland ? 

Senator EastLanp. If they came in illegally, you would have a big 
surplus in certain areas, would you not? That would destroy the 
labor structure of that area. In fact, this program in reality has ‘bene 
fited the American agricultural worker, has it not? 

Mr. Triges. I think there is no question about it, sir. 

Senator ELLenper. The record indicates that last year, Mr. Larin 
testified, there were 531,000 illegal entries, and for the first 8 months 
of this current year we have already reached 492,000 illegal entries. 

Mr. Trices. It is difficult to use those figures, sir. We know many 
of them were sent back before they even got to work. Many of them 
were sent back 2, 3, or 4 times. It is a large number. 

The CuHarMan. Is not a high percentage of illegal entrants prob- 
ably due to the fact that the Mexican Government is undertaking 
recruitment far in the interior, away from the border ? 

Mr. Trices. Certainly. 

The CuatrmMan. And those laborers who are used to crossing the 
river to work on the American side find it is easier to walk across the 
river than to go 900 miles to the recruitment center. 

Mr. Trices. Yes, sir. 

Senator ELitenper. That is all. 

The Cuatmrman. Any further questions? Senator Holland? 

Senator Hottanp. I would like to ask one question. I notice Mr. 
Triggs’ table about what he calls the availability of farm workers 
shows, for instance, in July 1948, as contrasted with July 1952, that 
there was 1,700,000 fewer farm workers in 1952 than in 1948, and 
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similar figures for August, September, and October, the figures being 
1.800,000 reduction in the month of August of those 2 vears, 1,700,000 
in September, 1,900,000 in October. 

It occurs to me that this is not really the showing of availabilty of 
farm workers but a showing of the use of farm-workers. 

Mr. Triaes. That is correct, 

Senator Hotuanp. Probably. is to increased mechanization the 
numbers employed in farm labor are falling ice Are they falling off 
to the degree that the importance of Mexican labor importation be 
comes less ? 

Mr. Trices. Unfortunately, as I understand it. most of the tech 
nological developments have not operated to smooth off the peaks of 
employment. We still have this tremendous peak need. Much of the 
technological development, outside of the cotton harvester, has only 
operated to improve the technology at periods when we do not have 
any particular problem anyhow. 

Senator Fiecs inp. September seems to be the peak month, the gen 
eral harvest month. It would appear that | in September 148 there 
were 15,000,000 agricultural employees, in September 1952, 13,300,000. 
It occurs to me that instead of your compilation being a showing of 
availability of farm workers it really is a showing of the use of farm 
workers and it shows that the domestic supply should become more and 
more adequate to meet the needs, judging by the way this curve goes 
downward from 1948 through succeeding years to 1952. 

Mr. Trieas. I certtainly think it wo uldpoerate 

Mr. Tricas. I cert: ainly think it would operate in that way in the 


long run except for the fact that th peak need is not being changed. 
Most of the technological in iprovements, maby of them, are belng 
made in the pe ‘riod when we do not need worm I's. 

Senator HoLuanp. - not the peak need in September 

Mr. Tricas. Yes, s 

Senator HoLuanp. "Then the peak need apparently 1 quill 1.70 
000 fewer farm workers in 1952 than in 1948. Con aan ne the fact 
that you had only 200,000 at most of ' heme leval entrants this last 
year, and that they are included in the 1952 figures, it would appear 


to me that we may be getting to a stage—and I am simply inquiru 
so that the record will show your opinion on it—where the Importa 

tion of Mexican labor may be of less and less Importance, which is a 
fact which should put us in a stronger position in bargaining with the 
Mexican Government than we have been heretofore. 

That is the point that I would hope the record — 1 show on this 

Mr. Triaes. It cert: ainly has worked out that ay in certain areas 
with the development of the cotton picker, that. their reliance upor 
Mexican workers has been subst: ey reduced. Unfortunately it 
is not apparently as yet involved in connection with the vegetable 
harvest or fruit harvest. 

The CuatrMan. Senator Holland, I can explain some of that total 
decrease and increase in availability for September because I come 
from an apple-growing community. People employed in industry 
throughout the year will plan their vacations at apple time because 
they go out pic king ap »ples, they get out into the air, they earn goo 
money, and get a vacation. 

Senator Hotianp. In other words, they like to go to Vermont at 
that time of year? 
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The Cuatrman. That is correct. I know of postal clerks who take 
their regular vacation at apple harvest time because they like to pick 
the apples and they like to have a good time and get p aid for it. That 
is What it amounts to. Housewives will pick apples at that time who 
would not think of taking year-round employment anywhere. I 
would not say it is exactly a vacation for them. They earn their 
Christmas money and they like the work and look forward from year 
to year to tl is type of work. 

[ have also known high schools to close down at apple-picking time 
so that the ce rop coul | be saved, or if they do not close down the »y let 
all the students who will pick apples go out and pick apples for a 
week or two. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, the same thing is happening to a 
certain extent with respec tto pot ito pic king i Inmy area, 

The Cuamman. That is right. It is hard work but it is different 
work and constitutes a change, in effect a vacation, for a lot of these 
people. 

Senator Youna. A chance to make good money. 

The CuairmMan. I do not say it applies to all parts of the country. 

Senator Hotianp. That applies to the Connecticut River Valley in 
connection with their shade tobacco. Many high-school younsters go 
there and have a good vacation and make money in the late summer. 

The CHatrman. You will find in the beginning of August they will 
start to harvest and run through September. 

Senator Hottanp. The purpose of my inquiry was to wpa that it 
is not a matter of less sssiasth being available domestic ally but a less 
number overall being required, and that that fact should put us ina 
very much stronger position in bargaining with Mexico because a 


would ; appear that the real trouble has been the details of the agr 
ment worked out with Mexico, and the administration of that ager 
ment, 

It would occur to me that the figures shown by this witness show very 
clearly that we are in an increasingly stronger position in that manner. 


The CuatrrmMan. I think we are. 

Thank you, Mr. Triggs. 

Mr. Triees. Thank you, Senator. 

The CHatrrmMan. We will now hear from Mr. Fred Bailey consultant 
to the National Grange. 


STATEMENT OF FRED BAILEY, CONSULTANT TO THE 
NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. Battry. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee : 

At the suggestion I overheard I will make this short and snappy. 
The National Grange favors extension of section 509 of title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, preferably for a period of 3 years. Such 
extension of the provision authorizing importation of Mexican agri- 
cultural labor, under certain conditions, we believe to be in the na- 
tional interest. 

Despite temporarily abundant supplies of a few farm commodities, 
the need for adequate supplies of food and fibers probably will continue 
to exceed the ability of domestic labor to produce in the quantities 
needed by the United States and her free world allies for some time. 

The principal need for additional seasonal workers exists principally 
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for the cultivation and harvest of fruits and vegetables. we 
some cotton, of course. Neither fruit wd vegetables il eXCesslVe 
SU ply. Co! oress, we believe, should extend the law which pern Cs 
the entry of Mexican workers where needed and where domest lab 
is either unobta nable or unwilling to perform the neces iy WOrk 

The present law adequately protects aomestic labo iwainst unta 
competition Trom Mexican workers Phe umber admitted 
mined by the Labor Departme t only on certification of both nee ul 
the unavailability of domestic workers. It protects the Mex 
worker as to employment, Wages, and living conditions. 

The Department of Agriculture estimates that the domest o 
cultural labor force this vear will decrease by more than 300,000, due 
in a large part to selective sery e mdaucty of Tarm workers, Wi 
need to have assurance that workers from outside source will be 


able, if, when, and where needed. We ant pate that thi nee 
continue at least through 1956. 


The farm labor force, as has been commented here, has been decre 
ing steadily for a number of vears. As mechanization increased 
now at its lowest point, I believe, in history, but there still quite a 


heavy need for stoop labor in this country which American avorkers 
prefer not to take when they have avallable other employ ment, and 
we believe at this time that other employment which American wo1 
ers prefer is available in industry and other agricultural job 

The CiarrmMan. You anticipate there will be a d 
labor until 1956 2 

Mr. Barney. We anticipate a possibility of that. We would like to 
have the availability of it. We would like to see a simple extension 
ot the present provision for 5 years. 

The Cuarman. We hope everybody is fully employed not onl 
until 1956 but for a long time afterwards. 

Are there any questions ot Mr. Bailey ¢ 

(No response. ) 

The CHairman. If not, we thank you, and Senator Ellender I 
sure thanks you for making t short al ad snappy. 

Mr. Battey. Thank you, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. The next witness is Charlie W. Jones. as 
Washington representative, National Cotton Council of Ame 


emand for ali tl 


STATEMENT OF CHARLIE W. JONES, ASSISTANT WASHINGTON 
REPRESENTATIVE, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman and members oft the committee. | hive 
a short statement. My name is Charlie W. Jones. I am assista 
Washington representative of the National Cotton Council of Ame) 


ica. Our Washington office is located at 1832 M Street NW. The 


cotton council Isa delegate body representing the SIX segments of 


raw-cotton industry, namely, farmers, ginners, warehousemen, met 
chants, seed crushers, and spinners. 
We appreciate the opportunity to appear before this cor tee to 


present a brief statement in support of Senate bill 1207. 

The supply ot farm laborers has beet decreasH oO for many eal 
The number of farm workers as reported by the Bureau of Agri 
tural Economics was the lowest on record in 1952. Last Novembet 
(1952) there were 340.000 fewer family workers on farms than a ve 


i 
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previous, and 195,000 fewer hired workers. The Armed Forces are 
drawing heavily on the supply of agricultural workers, and industry 
is still attracting workers away from the farms. In many areas the 
supply of unskilled seasonal labor, particularly the so-c alled stoop 
labor, is acutely short. 

Progress has been made in reducing labor requirements in varying 


degrees for different crops. During the past deeade, on a nationwide 
average, labor needed to produce a unit of cotton has been re- 
duced by 25 percent, but the labor needed to produce a unit of corn 
has been  eudeca by 45 percent and of rice by 53 percent. In 1950, 


according to BAK, it required 50 man-hours of labor to produce $100 
worth of cotton and cottonseed. It required only 29 hours to pro 
duce the same yalue of corn, 18 hours for that amount of soybeans 
or whe: at. 

We are making progress each year in reducing serie requirements 
in cotton, Considerable progress has been made in reducing peak 
seasonal requirements for sup plemental labor in chan ping and har 
vesting. This has been more pronounced, however, in some areas 
than in others, not only because of differences in climate but because 
of the contour of land, size of farms, et cetera. But we still have 


problems of controlling weeds and grasses, problems of adapting 
varieties to mechanization, and some problems in adapting machinery 
to areas and local conditions. The solution of these problems will 


depend on an expanded research and educational program. 

Even with the progress that has been made, the drain on the total 
labor supply on the farms of the Cotton Belt has exceeded reduction 
in labor requirements accomplished through mechanization. For this 
reason, cotton is dependent on a supplemental labor supply. 

Cotton gins, warehouses, and compresses are also dependent on sup- 
plemental labor. Reduction in the labor force in the small towns 
and villages has been as pronounced as it has on the farms. As a 
result the gins and compresses have had to look elsewhere for labor. 
If they draw labor from the farms this simply accentuates the farm 
shortage. As would be expected, this demand for supplemental labor 
for processing and handling is more acute in certain areas than in 
others. 

The only reasonable answer to the labor problem today lies in ob 
taining a supplementary supply of farm workers from foreign coun- 
tries. In the case of cotton, Mexico is the logical country to which 
to turn for agricultural workers. Mexico has an adequate supply 
of unemployed workers who can fill our needs. Geographically, they 
are situated relatively close to the cotton-growing areas. 

Let me say also that we are fully in accord with the policy that 
domestic workers should be adequately protected. Public Law 78, 
82d Congress, which 8. 1207 would extend, requires that before Mexi- 
can workers may be brought in, the Secretary of Labor must certify 
(1) that domestic workers who are able, willing, and qualified are 
not available at the time and place needed to perform the work for 
which such workers are to be employed, (2) that the employment 
of such workers will not adversely affect the wages and working con- 
ditions of domestic agricultural workers similarly employed, and (3) 
that reasonable efforts have been made to attract domestic workers 
for such employment at wages and standard hours of work com- 
parable to those offered to foreign workers. 
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Mexican workers receive the same wage as that prevailing for do- 
mestic workers. When the additional expense of obtaining foreign 


workers is taken into account, such workers actually are the highest- 


cost workers on American farms. This creates the strongest possible 
incentive to farmers in this country to use domestic worl ers 
In view of the obvious need for supplemental] labor from \lex Oo, 
we urge a simple extension of Public Law 78 as provided S. 1207. 
The Cuairman. Thank you, Mr. Jones. Are there any questions / 
( No response. ) 
The CHatrmMan. The next witness is Dr. Eleanor M. Ha egis 


lative representative of the National Consumers Leacu 


STATEMENT OF DR. ELEANOR M. HADLEY, WASHINGTON LEGIS- 
LATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE FOR 
FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 


Miss Hapry. | am Eleanon M. Hadley, representative of the 
National Consumers League for Fair Labor Standards, an organ- 
ization founded over 50 years ago for the purpose of arousing con 
sumers’ interest in their respons! tbili ity for conditions under which 
goods are produced and distributed and through investigation, edu- 
cation, and legislation to promote fair labor standards. 

League interest in the migrant problem goes back to 1906 when 
it pioneered an investigation of migrant workers in agriculture and 
canneries in New Jersey. Since publication of the report of the 
Preside ‘1 it’s Comn Lission on Migratory Labor in 1951, the league has 
cente red its legisl: ative efforts on the migrant prob lem. Wage labor 
in agriculture, particularly seasonal wage labor, stands out as the 
conspicuous exception to all protective labor legislation. Whether 
it be the night to collective bareaining, workmen’s compensation, 
unemployment insurance, statutes contain the same qualifications, 
except labor in agriculture. 

A word on my own background on this subject. I was a staff 
member of President Traman’s Commission on Migratory Labor and 
last year was with the Labor and Labor Management Relations Sub 
committee of the Senate Labor Committee handling the staff work 
on the migratory labor hearings and bills. 

You have before you for consideration S. 1207, renewing Publie 
Law 78. As the number of days of hearing on Public Law 78 in bill 
form indicate, and further, the 5 to 7 days of floor debate in the 
Senate, you have here not a routine or incidental matter but a major 
piece of legislation, legislation which authorizes importation of Mexi- 
can contract labor for employment on American farms for another 
3 years in competition with American workers and American farm- 
ers. This bill poses searching questions of United States agricul- 
tural labor and farm policy. 

The problem: What is the problem to which S. 1207 addresses 
itself? It is a problem of manpower not for farmers generally, but 
for the operators of industrialized farms growing cotton, sugar beets, 
fruits, and vegetables. 

I believe we may find policy guidance on this bill if we consider 
the handling of manpower prob lems in other sectors of the American 
economy. When labor shortages occur in other industries, what 
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approach is used? I believe it is appropriate to say that action is 
based on answe rs to such questions as: 

(1) Are wages competitive with other employment in the 

(2) Is the employment offer regular or irregular / 


(3) Are adequate living accommodations for workers available ? 
(4) Do opportunities exist for the children of workers to attend 


school ¢ 
5) Do facilities exist for recreation ? 
tudy is made of the answers to such questions and on the basis of 
‘answers, action is taken. Wages may have to be raised, provision 
iving accommodations may need to be prov ided and so on. But. 
y adjusting one or more of the terms and conditions of employ 
ment, labor is attracted. 

One of the most striking examples of a conscious awareness of the 
labor supply problem is to be seen in the case of United States Steel’s 
new plant in Pennsylvania where the company ee to have a 
whole COMMUNITY constructed simult: neously with the buil ling’ ot 
their plant. They put up their plant with an eye on their labor supply 
unlike agricultur: il ellp love ‘rs who fail to do this and then compl: un 
they cannot get workers. 

The CHairMan. | might say that the farmers of this country do not 
get certificates of necessity which are worth millions of dollars. We 
do not ask for $100 million to construct a spec ial waterw: ay toa pli int, 
by the public, and quite a few other things. 

Senator ScuHorepreL. That is a eood point to bi ing out. 

The Cuamman,. I do not think we ought to be compared with United 
States Steel. I am sure a lot of the farmers would do a lot of good 
things, too, if they had the advantages that certain industrial concerns 
have. 

Senator Exitenper. If they could only control the weather. 

Miss Hapuey. At the time of passag re of the 1917 and 1924 Immigra 
tion Acts, committees of the Congress heard much of the fact that 
American labor would not engage in the trades, and that unless we 
continued unrestricted immigration from Europe there would be no 
one to do the unskilled and semiskilled work of the Nation. 

This committee does not need to be reminded of the naivete of these 
witnesses, althought they were the solid citizens of the community. 
They represented chambers of commerce, large trade associations and 
large private enterprises. 

Today much the same argument is being used by representatives of 
industrial agriculture who claim that it is impossible to attract Ameri 
can workers for their cultivation and harvest jobs. But, what are the 
jobs to which they are unable to attract American workers? These 
jobs are uncertain as to timing; they are brief, possibly 1 week, maybe 
2: they are frequently hundreds of miles apart, yet no provision is 
made for transportation; the housing accommodations which go with 
them are more often than not, miserable. The jobs we are talking 
about here are jobs for which workers earn the lowest income of any 
employment in the United States. 

Solution proposed by S. 1207: The solution to the seasonal man- 
ower problem in cotton, sugar beets, fruits, and vegetables proposed 
co S. 1207 is to continue to import Mexican workers. Yet here we 
come upon such strange irony. The Mexican Government finding the 
employment conditions open to American workers beneath what it 
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believes a Mexican worker should accept. has entered into what is. 
effect, collective bargaining with the U1 ted States Government to 


provide citizens of the Republic of Mexico markedly better working 
conditions than are available to citizens of the United States. 









To make sure that the advant ves of the international agreement 

and individual work contract are secured to the Mexican workers. 
Congress last year appropriate d 22.500 000 fol this p irpose, ex ve 

of large additional funds available from the regular administrative 





appropriations for the Bureau of Employment Security. 

It. would, indeed, be difficult for 1 to forget the policy enw ited 
by Members of ( ongress on the floor of the Senate when Public Law 
78 was being debated. The Nation was told that Coneress was d ng 














American workers a service no that thev came « per tha 
foreign-contract workers. | ote from that debate 
+2 
a If we should adopt the amendment pre hit } 
rs offers being made to foreign workers { ud | ‘ 

‘ a domestic worker was offered eve hing offered t Me ker 
that is, his transportatior ubsistence, housing, insurance ag : pat al 
risks, and everything of that kind If the Senate is desir dest g this 
measure, it can simply adopt the pending endment 

Another Senator put the idea these terms: 

I believe we would be doing a great ( omest Wol s idop 
this amendment, which would require t the hye n f ! ezes 
as are given foreign workers rh fore ile ©] ( i ra ‘ 
and advantageous to an employer for m 





Mexico. 
Archbishop Robert E. Lucey of San Antonio, Tex., in testifying 


before the labor subcommittee 














As far as migratory labor is concerned s be tl 
citizen of the United States 

What have been the result of lare scale importation of foreie@ 
workers? (1) I nfair competition to Ame rkers a \m 
can farmers. It may seem odd, indeed, when foreion workers are given 
more favorable terms and conditions of e1 iployme t than tizens of 
the United States that complaint is made of “unfair” competition. 
How does this come about? It | ippens in this way. Farm wages 





are not controlled. They reflect tl forces of the market. (nd 
in the free market, if supply is increased, price goes down. 
Senator Douglas, \ ho has taught many a unilversitv course nn eco 






nomies, went through the following exchange with a Connecticut to 






bacco grower last year at the hearings of the Labor Subcommittee. 











Senator Douatras. If you have 500,000 bushels of apples, il he price 
bushel be less than if you had 200,000 7 

The Witness. That is right 
Senator Doucras. Then, if you had 20,000 units of labor, will n the price 






per unit of labor be less than if you had 8,000? 
The WitNgss. I still maintain 
Senator Doueras. Increasing the supply of apples di hes the price 






apples. Increasing the supply of clocks decreases the price of clocks. Increasing 







the supply of locks decreases the price of locks. Increasing the supply of every 
thing decreases their price except the case of labor? There you can bring in 
labor and it does not affect the price of labor? You are a very 1c and 





able man, can you really defend tl] 









© 
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Senator Doveras. You are for a protective tariff on manufactured goods, but 
free importation of labor? 

‘The WirNgess. What would you expect a Connecticut Yankee to be? 

Senator DouGias. I would expect a Connecticut Yankee to be consistent. 

By lowering the wage level, contract foreign labor not only handi- 
caps American agricultural labor, but. also those farmers who, to 
gether with members of their families, supply a major part of their 
owh Manpower requirements. 

(2) The second result of the importation of contract laborers is an 
aggravation of the wetback problem. For years illegal immigration 
from Mexico averaged around 10,000 to 12,000 persons. Then in the 
middle of World War IT it suddenly started shooting upward. Nine- 
teen forty-four was the year in which this began. What !iappened 
to produce this sharp increase? How is it to be explained? I believe 
the principal explanation must be the start of the contract Jabor pro- 
gram the year preceding. The relationship is this: Because there 
are a lot more Mexicans who want to work on American farms than 
there are jobs offered, and because with this competition it frequently 
involves : a bit of bribery to get oneself selected, the Mexican worker 
“he has once been in the United States so that he knows the locations 
of farms and employers will likely strike out on his own, especially 
given the ease with which the southern border of the United States 

can be crossed. The result is a flourishing illegal immigration. Wet- 

backs were _up to 100,000 in 1946. By 1948, they were up to 200,000; 
by 1950, 572,000; by 1951, 736,000, and when the 1952 figures are 
compiled, they w i] probably be even higher. Herblock c oy tei d Sones 
wetback cartoon of last spring: “We don’t want any legal immigra- 
tion around here.’ 

(3) The third result of this contract program is that our depend 
ence on foreign labor grows and grows. Employment of contract 
labor is not a traditional practice of American agriculture. Tt began 
as a wartime emergency manpower measure in 1943, when the United 
States had 15,000,000 persons in the armed services. Today when 
labor requirements are markedly less due to the striking advances in 
the mechanization of cotton, on which crop over half the migratory 
labor supply is used, and when the Nation has only 3,500,000 persons 
in the armed services, we are importing over twice the peak number 
of workers employed during World War II. The progress in the 
mechanization of cotton is to be seen in a simple statistic. The 1951 
cotton crop of 15,000,000 bales was harvested with slightly fewer 
workers than the 1950 crop of 10,000,000 bales. 

Specific comments on the bill itself: 

Section 501, sub (1): Permits the Secretary to recruit workers 
llezally in the United States. Permits recruitment of wetbacks who 
have illegally resided in the United States for the last 5 years as well 
as contract workers who have overstayed their admission period. 
On this latter, the language should be “who are legally in the United 
States” rather than “in the United States under legal entry.” 

Section 501, sub (3-6) ; Markedly discriminatory in favor of work- 

from the Republic of Mexico. 

Section 502: Provides that American taxpayers will assume the 
major part of the cost of this program which is of benefit primarily 
to “industrialized” agriculture in those States bordering Mexico. 


it 


Why should there be this large subsidy to “industrialized” agricul- 
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ture and in particular to the “industrialized” agriculture of 
border States ? 


Senator Scuorprer | presiding]. Would it not be necessary to make 
some allowance for those farme o are in Lpo ition tos pply l ( 
of the food that comes to the table and is pe rishable ? 

Miss Hapiey. I think a very striking fact was brought out 
Archbishop Lucey was testifying last year. He cited the statistics « 
the number of Texans if I may use that statement to answe1 your 
question the number of Texans who left the State of Texas because 

' they as American citizens could not compete W th the cheay labor 
which came in from Mexico. If ] recall t] stat stics from 1951, some 
thing like 90 OOO Texans left the State of ‘Texas because they could not 

$ compete with the illegal labor in from Mexico, whereas we then im 


; ported this oreat quantity of labor from Mexico to make up for the 
exodus of Texans who go north. 
Senator E_tenper. Those Texans would get better wages. 

' Miss Hfaptey. Exactly. 


Senator ELLenper. You would not expect agriculture to compete 
with industry, would you, in the payment of wages ? 


Miss Hapiey. I do not know. I think it is very interesting, how 

ever, and I think it is a bast lly unst ible situat On In Our economy, 

| Senator, that relatively speak ne zericultural wages are dropping and 
dropping by comparison with industrial wages. In 1914, the parity 


veal 


i Senator EnLENDER. You mean they are not keeping up the same 
; ratio? 
¢ 


‘ Miss Haptey. That is right. 

Senator ELLenper. But they are not droppu 

Miss Hapitey. That is correct. Relatively, I say. 

Senator Hottanp. On that point, you remember, of course, that for 
the census period of 1940 to 1950 the States w L1é howed the greatest 
growth are agricultural States, including Texas, which you mentioned. 
‘Texas got 1 additional Congressman, California got 7 additional Cor 
gressmen, Florida got 2 additional Congressmen. lf you compare 
them with the great industrial States you will find that in nearly every 
instance the industrial States lost Congressmen. New York, Pem svi 
vania, [llinois, for Instance, all lost Coneressmen. 

It would appear that even if a few people left Texas, or left Florida, 
or left California, that great numbers came in to take their places and 
to give greater growth to those three areas. How do you account for 
that? 

Miss Hap EY. The exodus of which I speak 18S an anni exod 
It is an exodus as Mexican labor comes over in the spring to drive ¢ 
Texans, Texans go north. They fan out up the Mississiy 
Great Lakes area or they fan into the West, northward, Arizona, 
Colorado, for instance. Then when the crops are harvested in thi 
north in the fall, those same Texans return to the State of Texas and 
: spend—we speak of it as a home base area—then spend the winte: 
; there. 

Senator Hour AND. Yes. the level of prosperity and progress il d 
growth in California and Texas and Florida is the gi 
found in the Nation. 

Miss Haptey. I am not certain that I follow the line of argument 

that you make. What does that have to do with agricultural wages? 








‘eatest to be 
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Senator Hotianp. I was trying to find out the line of pertinency in 
your statement oe you are paln ting a rather gloomy pic ture of 


what is happening in Texas. Your statement apparently likewise 
applied to ¢ alifornia and Florida. I was trying to show you that 
there was nothing to have gloom about because those three States 


are the most mere: Brathan and the fastest crowing In the Nation. 

Miss Hapiey. I think we are talking about different averages. I 
was making no statement about Texas as a whole, or California as a 
whole. I was talking about seasonal-wage labor in agriculture in 
those areas. I would still make the same observations as far as the 
condition of seasonal-wage labor. The conditions of seasonal-wage 
labor do not necessarily relate to the general prosperity of the State, 
because wage labor in agric ulture is not a major factor in the income 
of the State. I say “major”; I do not know what the statistic would 
be, but it would account for not more than 15 percent of the employ- 
ment in those States and certainly proportionally a lesser share of 
the income. 

Senator Hory. I was interested in the figures about the number 
of Mexican wetbacks that came over each year. Are those official 
figures or estimates? I notice in 1951 it was over 700,000. 

Miss Hapiey. Yes. 

Senator Horny. Are they official figures or estimates? 

Miss Haptey. Those are the official figures, Senator Hoey, from 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service. I notice that some of 
the statistics cited this mornine are different than these which I 
have cited here. The statistics that I have cited are the series which 
the Immigration Service calls deportations and voluntary depar 
tures, of illegal Mexican aliens. and it is the INS figures that I use. 

Senator Ellender, to return to the question that you asked me on 
the wages, I would just like to observe that in 1914 agricultural wages 
were two-thirds of industrial wages. Today they are roughly one- 
third of industrial wages. I think that makes for a very unsound 
situation in our economy because we have a free economy where labor 
ean move from agriculture into industry, and vice versa. ‘To have a 
healthy economy, ] think there should not be such a big discrepancy 
i earnings, because it gets us into this problem that we meet here. 

Senator Eiuenper. I notice that you represent the National Con- 
sumers League. 

Miss Haptey. That is correct. 

Senator Etitenper. Do you know what the additional cost would 
be for commodities, for fiber and food, if agricultural labor was in 
keeping with industrial labor? 

Miss Haptry. Possibly, Senator 

Senator ELLENDER. You would have a lot to kick about then. 

Miss Hap.iey. I think, Senator, that the position of the National 
Consumers League which I am representing would be that cheap prices 
at the expense of labor standards are no good. Just as we have gotten 
over cheap wages say in women’s embroidered handkerchiefs which 
were done under sweatshop conditions, so that we no longer consider 
a 25-cent embroidered linen handkerchief a clever buy because we 
know the situation under which that 25-cent linen embroidered hand- 
kerchief was produced, so we so not want cheap prices to result in 
the deprivation of the rights which go with American citizenship to the 
people who produce our food. 
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Senator ELLENDER. You have th me discrepancy 1 d I 
For instance, take the textile industry, lt pay Ss. I believe, an average of 
90 cents an ho r’. Johr Li Wis vel pout Sv.v0 an hour Io! ] coal 


miners. Why would not the same argument apply ¢ 

Miss Haptey. Which same argument ¢ 

Senator ELLenpDeER. That you are just trying to make as to the pay 
ment of wages in agriculture and industry. 

Miss Haney. Senator, I do not think I made any specific statement. 
I simply said that for a healthy economy I thought a situation where 
agricultural wages were roughly one-third of industrial wages—— 

Senator ELLENDER. In other words, they ought to be closer ¢ 

Miss Haptey. Yes. 

Senator E_tenper. They ought to be nearer industrial wages. That 
is your argument, is it not? 

Miss Haptey. That they should be nearer. 

Senator Ettenper. Why should you not go a step further and say 
that all industrial wages should be about the same ? 

Miss Hapiry. Well. you have spreacl t ere. bu you have no way 
near the spread. 


Senator ELLENDER. But the same argument should app] 
Miss Haptery. I did not say identical, Senator. 
Senator ELLENDER. You contend that this contract labor s caused 


this migration from Texas to the north. You are familiar with the 
law / 

Mis: Hap ca That is correct, 

Senator EL,ienper. You have faith in the officials in Washington 
in carrying out the law? 

Miss Haptry. In what respect ? 

Senator ELLENDER. You say that domestic workers who are able, 
willing, and qualified should be employed, and it is only then that the 
Mexicans can be employed, and that the employment of such workers 
should not adversely affect the wages and working conditions of do 
mestic agricultural workers similarly employed. 

Miss Hal LEY. May I read my comments on that section of the | LW 

Senator ELLeNpER. Surely. If you know of a violation of that it 
your duty as a citizen to report it. 


Miss Haptey. In the text of my statement I point out how basically 
meaningless is the qualific ation. Let me state this spec i fic ally - 

Section 503 ostens bly provides ategcu iras to Ameri an \ orkers 
and farmers but fails to do SO because 7 | A lo il shortage Ss not 
meaningful when Mexican workers are provided free transportation, 
and no provision is made for transporting American workers; (2) ina 
free market when sup} 1\ Is crea ed, price goes dow : Inasm ch as 


agricultural wages are not controlled, it is in ipossible to increase the 
number of workers without lowering the wa 
Does that answer it? 
Senator ELitenper. Partly. 
Miss Hapiery. Section 504: Again permits recruitment of Mexi- 


cans illegally in the United States for the previous 5 years or whose 
contracts have exp red. Discontinue the bond by wh 1 the Wovern 
nent has aiways assured tseit OT e depal I Ol ( Ll Hor, 


Provides an Mnportant safeguard on t wetback problem. 
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Section 507: A wholly unwarranted extension of permissible areas 
of employment explicitly rejected by the Senate when Public Law 78 
was passed as S. 984. 

Section 508: Again legalizes extension of stay. 

The missing provision. Section 509 of Public Law 78 in S. 984-form 
provided an effective measure for attacking the wetback problem. It 
made knowing employment of wetbacks a felony. Section 509 of the 


bill read: 

Any person who shall employ any Mexican alien not lawfully entitled to enter 
or to reside within the United States under the terms of this act or any other 
law relating to the immigration or expulsion of aliens, when such person knows 
or has reasonable grounds to believe or suspect or by reasona»le inquiry could 
have ascertained that such alien is not lawfully within the United States, or any 
person, having employed such an alien without knowing or having reasonable 
grounds to believe or suspect that such alien is unlawfully within the United 
States and could not have obtained such information by reasonable inquiry at 
the time of giving such employment, shall obtain information during the course 
of such employment indicating that such alien is not lawfully within the United 
States and shall fail to report such information promptly to an immigration 
officer, shall be guilty of a felony, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished 
by a fine not exceeding $2,000, or by imprisonment for a term not exceeding 1 
year, or both, for each alien in respect to whom any violation of this section 
oceurs . 

Senator Ernenper. That was an amendment that I proposed. 

Miss HAptey. I know it was, Senator Ellender. 

Senator ExLLenper. It failed. 

Miss Hapiry. I remember so well the debate at the time. There 
was not a single voice objecting. It was unanimous. 

Senator ELLenper. But the House threw it out in conference. 

Miss Haptry. Yes, members of the Senate from both sides of the 
aisle were equally concerned to see measures adopted which would 
reduce the deplorable situation of half a million worke ‘rs being in 
the country illegally. The half million workers of 2 years ago have 
today grown to three-fourths of a million. Section 509 of S. 984 
passed the Senate without a single dissenting vote. Yet when S. 984 
came out of conference, not a word of section 509 remained. 

The ceria of the National Consumers League on S. 1207 

The National Consumers League looks to this administration and 
to the Congress to assist labor and management in agriculture in 
creating reliable jobs for reliable workers. Because this cannot be 
done in a matter of months, the National Consumers League reluc- 
tantly endorses a 12 months’ renewal of Public Law 78. In view of 
the rapidly changing labor requirements in cotton and sugar beets, 
and aware that a change in the general economic conditions of the 
United States would basically affect the size of the labor force avail- 
able for agricultural work, the National Consumers League regards a 
3-year extension of the act as extravagant. 

Senator ELLeENDER. We are in accord on that. 

Miss Hapizy. Fine. The National Consumers League endorses 
S. 1207 provided line 5 is changed to read “1954” and provided section 
509 of S. 984 of the 82d Congress is added. 

Section 509 of S. 984 was added to that bill on the floor of the Senate. 
The then chairman explained that it had not been put in during com- 
mittee because it was felt that such a provision was outside the juris- 
diction of the Agriculture Committee. However, inasmuch as the 
whole bill is outside the jurisdiction of the Agriculture Committee, 
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the Reorganization Act of 1946 assigning “regulation or prevention 
of Arizona, CIO, Phoenix, Ariz., and Walter J. Mason, national legis- 
mittee, it is not thought that a further departure from the rules should 
prove an obstacle on a matter integrally connected with the subject 
of the bill. 

Senator ScrorrrenL. Are there any questions ? 

Senator ELuenper. I have asked all that I am going to ask. 

Senator Scnorpret. Thank you, Doctor. 

It is now close to 12 o'clock. How many more Ww itnesses do we have? 
According to the agenda I have we have Mr. Dra Fon, regional director 
of Arizona, CIO, !?hoeniz, Arix., and Walter J. Mason, national legis- 
lative representat. ve, American Federation of Labor. That is two. 
Are there any other witnesses who had been scheduled or are here to 
testify in these proceedings today ? 

(No response.) 

Senator Scnorpren. I note Mr. Dragon that you have a prepared 
statement. Let the record show that the entire statement will go into 
the record in any way that you desire, sir. 


STATEMENT OF NICHOLAS C. DRAGON, REGIONAL DIRECTOR OF 
THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS FOR ARIZONA 
AND NEW MEXICO, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Mr. Dracon. Mr. Chairman and Senator Ellender: I would like to 
have some oral discussion inserted in the record on some other points 
on this entire situation. 

Senator Scuozpre.. If you desire, let the record show that your 
entire statement will be printed and at such places as you desire you 
may elaborate on it. 

Mr. Dracon. Thank you. I am appearing before your committee 
on behalf of the Congress of Industrial Organizations to urge your 
serious consideration of the basic human issues involved in the present 
program for importing Mexican contract workers to perform farm 
labor in the United States. As regional director of the CIO in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, I have seen at first hand the effects of the pro- 
gram on Mexicans and on our own citizens. As a member of the Labor 
Advisory Committee to the Farm Placement Service, I have heard of 
similar problems arising in other parts of the country. 

Incidentally, IT know a little bit about farming. My family has a 
660-acre farm. We do use some foreign labor ourselves in this farm- 
ing operation. We have cattle, all the vegetables, the onion crops that 
the gentleman before me talked about, and I am sort of on both sides 
of the question. 

I have spent considerable time as the director in Arizona in going 
in behind the curtain, so to speak, to find out what is wrong with 
Public Law 78. 

Gentlemen, I am here to tell you that basically there are some very, 
very bad things wrong with Public Law 78. As far as the CIO is con- 
cerned, we are opposed to having the law extended until 1956. In 
fact, we are opposed to extending it for the short period of a year 
unless some changes are made. 

I believe if some changes are incorporated it would be fitting that 
the law can probably run until June 30, 1955, and by that time the 
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changes that we at bmittine will either be proven wrong or they 
will be good changes 
The position of the CIO was set forth in a resolution on farm labor 
which was unanimously adopted by our convention last December. 
I asked at this time that this be included in the record, and made a part 
e record on this entire matter. 

Senator ScHorprre.. It will be so included. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE CONGRESS 

INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, DECEMBER 1-4, 1952, ATLANTIC Crty, N. J. 


RESOLUTION No. 46—FArM LABOR 


Fat borers are one of the least protected groups of American workers, and 

eas they suffer greatly from substandard living, working, and com 

m conditions In the name of the year-round hired man on the family farm 

the } ection of labor and social legislation has been denied to employees of 
lars ile agricultural corporations and to migratory farm workers 


rhe ClO has been concerned about the conditions of these people for reasons 


erest as Wwe is f common brotherhood. Substandard conditions 

y rkers on large-scale farms drag down standards in surrounding areas 

and ated industries, and these in turn affect more remote industries and cities 
Prog for processing workers is more difficult if field workers are badly treated 
or unemployed. Disease spreads from rural slum to model home. ‘The same 


it now insist on bringing in cheap foreign labor for such operations 
ie day force extension of the practice to industry. The illegal entrants 
who are encouraged to cross the Mexican border by absentee landowners in the 


Southwest also enter industrial occupations in northern cities, undercutting 
Ami n workers. Our program for building international goodwill is en 
dangered by brazen mistreatment of both imported contract workers and illegal 
entral 


he CIO has sought to organize farm laborers, especially on large-scale opera 


tion order to give them better conditions and a chance to develop democratic 
ns ions Which protect their dignity as human beings, as well as their family’s 
we . The task is a difficult one because of the bitter opposition from grow 
eT 1 


rom certain local government officials whom they control, and because 
of the workers’ lack of organizational experience and their frequent shifting of 
obs Nevertheless, some measure of success in organizing has been achieved 
both in farm processing and field work. 

l entire task of assisting migratory farm laborers in achieving decent 
conditi has been greatly complicated by the use of foreign labor, both con 
tract nationals and illegal entrants. Close to 200,000 Mexicans have been cer- 
tifi or contract farm work this year. Growers who know that such cheap 

is available in quantity resist more effectively the pressures that would 
result in higher wages, better housing and social legislation. It is 

ugh to pay foreign workers prevailing wages that have already been held 
substandard levels by the anticipated arrival of the additional supply 








CIO has cooperated with liberal and church groups in seeking to focus 
pul opinion on the crying need for action to remedy these evils. A valuable 
oh se, With which we have affiliated, is the National Cour lon Agrieul- 


Life and Labor. 

During the past year, hearings by a Senate subcommittee headed by Senator 
Humphrey have supplemented the earlier contribution of the President’s Com 
on Migratory Labor. Overwhelming proof of the need for additional 
legislation and better administ tion is contained in the records of both the sub- 
n tee and the Commission Congress has, however, failed to pass recom 

mended legislation. 
‘The United States Department of Labor has been severely handicapped in dis- 
cha g its responsibilities in regard to farm labor by inadequate legislation, 





ent funds, strong political pressures, and a field machinery consisting 





rgely of employees of the independent State employment services Some im- 


provements in administration have nevertheless been accomplished, but more 
remain to be made, as recommended by the new Labor Advisory Committee to the 
Farm Placement Service. 
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Because the Mexican Government has quite properly insisted that certain 


minimum conditions be provided for its contra a tionals, they have been a 
corded protection denied domestic far workers in the same areas, such as 
workmen's compensation, a guaranteed al int of e even if work is g 
and certain benefits in case of illness or death. CIO spokesmen have advocated 
still greater safeguards for foreign workers and have argued that it is indefen- 
sible not to give American citizens at least equal protection 

Our interest in improving conditions of f ibor is in bas ccord with the 
desires of many family farmers, expressed most notably through the Na il 
Farmers Union. As that organ‘zation has declared, cheap labor on } cor 





poration farms undercuts prices and living conditions for the family farm 
therefore, be it 








Resolved: We affirm our belief that farm labore are entitled to as good con 
ditions of work and life as those obtained by other workers Off g |] per 
conditions is the best method by which agricultural employers can secure the 
labor they need The CIO has always supported prog that would assist 
farmers themselves, and we favor additional mensures, if they should be required 
to permit farmers to provide decent conditions to their laborers 

We endorse the efforts of our affiliates and the CIO organization staff who are 
bringing the benefits of unionism to farm workers We reco end that our 
affiliates and the CIO cooperate with liberal and church groups through the 
National Council on Agricultural Life and Labor and that they give it financial 
support. 

We again call upon the President, Congress, and the States to put into effect 
the major recommendations of the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor 
We affirm our determination to extend to far laborers the protection of social 
and labor legislation, including the social security laws, minimum wage laws, 


and workmen’s compensation acts. We believe that Federal and State legislation 
should be amended to protect the right of these workers to organize and bargain 
collectively. We favor additional laws designed to meet the special needs of m 
gratory farm laborers, such as those that would regulate labor contractors, pro 
vide better housing, and assure educational opportunities to migrant children. 
We believe that farm laborers, whether our own citizens or from friendly 


neighboring countries, are equally entitled to decent working and living condi- 
tions. The major emphasis in farm placement programs should be give to 





workers from the continental United States and from our Territorial possessions, 
including Puerto Rico, in preference to bringing in supplementary workers from 
other counties 

We urge Congress to strengthen the laws governing the importation of Mexican 
workers so as to eliminate abuses. We believe that contract workers from other 
countries, such as the British West Indies, should be brought in only under formal 
agreement and contract. We urge adequate funds and authority for the Imn 
gration and Natural 
remove illegal entrants 


tion Service so that it can properly pati our bord and 





We favor enlarged funds for the Farm Placement Service of the 1 ted States 
Department of Labor, especially for improving its programs for recruiting domes 
tic workers. 

We recommend the formation of advisory committees, com 1 of labor, em 
ployers, and the public, to work with all State f cement s¢ ices. In carry- 
ing out its responsibility of determining wages for foreign workers under exist- 
ing legislation, we urge the Department of Labor t \ e | Ss 
and preseason public hearings more than on waxes that may prevai f tens 
of thousands of foreign workers have been brought in 

We urge United States representatives, in any new negotiations with foreign 
countries for the importation of contract nationals, to work more ctively for 


the protection of our own farm laborers and of the foreign workers who come to 
aid in activities essential to our Nation’s welfare 


Senator Exrenper. Your position now as to the law as enacted is 
about the same as it was when we had the bill before for enactment, 
is it not ¢ 

Mr. Dracon. Our position is that we needed the law. 

Senator Exnenper. I know that. But you were against the law as 
it passed ? 


Mr. Dragon. That is right. 
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Senator Eritenper. The reasons assigned are about the same as you 
assion now ? 

Mr. Dragon. With a little more understanding of the situation. 

Senator Ex.tenper. A while ago you said that you were on both 
sides of the fence. 

Mr. Dracon. That is right. 

Senator Exnenper. What do you mean by that? Are you for and 
against it ? 

Mr. Dragon. No, Iam not. When I said both sides of the fence—— 

Senator ELttenper. You are for it because you are hiring and you 
are against it because you are with the CIO, is that it? 

Mr. DRAGON. No, sIr. | am on both sides of the fence because in a 
farming operation, which I am closely I know the 
problems of the growers. My family has 660 acres. I also know the 
problems of the ordinary domestic worker who works in the farm 
field, and the situations that confront him, not only in Arizona and 
New Mexico, but in fact the general labor and farm picture in the 
entire country. 

Senator ELLenper. Let’s be specific. You are a farmer; you say 
you need sucha law. 

Mr. Dragon. I think for supplementary labor, yes, we do need 
law. 

Senator Ertenper. As an employer, do you treat your Mexican 
labor any different from your domestic labor? If so, how ? 

Mr. Dragon. Yes. Under the contract, that is true of all the farm- 
ers. The foreign labor, gentlemen, may I say to you, do get better 
treatment. Not only that, but the w: iges for the domestics are set by 
what the contract states as to foreign labor. 

It issimple. A group of growers get together and decide they are 
going to pay 60 cents an hour. That is the rate they are going to pay. 

Senator ELtenper. That is a prevailing rate, is it not? 

Mr. Dracon. No, it is not. How did they arrive at that prevailing 
rate ¢ 

Senator Ettenper. Did you take part in that ? 

Mr. Dragon. Yes. 

Senator ELLtenper. And you agreed to it, so it must be? 

Mr. Dracon. But it is not agreed to on a legitimate, honest to good- 
ness basis of what the wage rate should be. 

Senator ELtenper. So you are a part of that illegitimate method ? 
Mr. Dracon. No, lam not a part of it. Iam one of the few people 
and not only myself but I have talked to growers in Arizona—who 
have positively refused to use Mexican labor, because they say that 
the w ay some of the growers are doing it, not all of them, that they 
are deliberate ly forcing down from the farm thousands of domestic 
farm laborers and creating a situation on a long-range program that 

is ve ry, very bad for our country. 

Senator ELtenper. How can an employer do that when the evidence 
is in abundance that the cost of Mexican labor is much higher than 
that of domestic labor? How can you make such an assertion ? 

Mr. Dragon. I do not believe that the cost is much higher. I do 
not think that is true. I think the cost is lower, That is why they 
are using more foreign labor than is n ecessary in this country. 

Within the last 4 days I toured the lettuce fields in Arizona. We 
went out to this farm, we went out to four of them. One farm had 
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a split crew. He was cuttin oO lettuce and had had Mexican nationals 
and he had half domestic. 


Another farmer had two domest workers and Mexica nationals 
packing lettuce, which is a violation of the law. While I w there 


three peo yle came up to ask for a job, and they said, “Sorry, 0 ir crew 
is all filled up.” , 

Under the law itself it states that any area that has a certification 
of—for instance, Maricopa County Phoenix, has a certification of 
1.500 foreign laborers. 

That is what their certifi ation calls for. They actually have 8 
in the area, but they have a certification for 1,50 y , 

Senator ELttenper. How did they obtain that? Somebody is not 
carrying out this Jaw. If you know that, you as a citizen ought to 
report It. 

Mr. Dragon. To whom do you report it‘ 

Senator ELttenprer. The Labor Department. 

Mr. Dra ON. Does the Lab »} Depart ent have id quate fin ince é 


Do they ha e compliance men for domest Cc worke1 ¢ 2: 1ey have 
compliance men for Mexican nationals to see that the Mexican worker 
gets a cde ent break and gets his contract, b it the adomestic worke1 


does hot h ive anybody to make sure that he getS a square shake or 
gets a job when there is a job available. 

You can report to the Labor Department. Those violations have 
been reported as they have been in El Centro and Phoenix, with 
the result that these farmers who had com] , 
of Mexican labor and denied jobs to other people were forced to 
change their posit ions. 

Senator EtLtenper. Of course, we in the Congress pass laws in the 
hope that they will be administered as we intend them to be. If they 
are not. those who feel that they are not should be the first ones 
to report apparent failures. 

Mr. Dragon. Senator, it is fine to pass laws but if you do not pass 
appropriations to butter up and to enforce those laws, it is a fraud 
upon the taxpayers of this country. 

Senator ELtenpver. We certainly have appropriated quite a bit 
of money to sery ice the labor that came from Mexico. \s ] poll ted 
out yesterday, it cost our Government approximately $13.45 per person 
to service the Mexicans. 

Mr. Dracon. The costs are high. 

Senator Etitenper. What about appropriations? Somebody may 
not be doing the job. If you know of any, vou ought to report them 
That is your duty as a citizen. Proceed W th vour report. 

Mr. Dracon. Frankly, I am not a friend of the Labor Department. 
] have urged them on numerous occasions to change their p Lic \ al d 
to make changes. They are hound by ot} er agreements and have 
made some changes, but they have not gone to the extent that they 
should. 

We believe that farm laborers, whether our citizens or from frie 
ly countries, are equally entitled to decent working and living cond 
tions. The major emphasis in farm placement programs 
civen to workers from the continental United States and trol our 
Territorial possessions, including Puerto Rico, in preference to bring- 


ing in supplementary workers from other countries. 
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We urge Congress to strengthen the laws governing the importa- 
tion of Mexican workers so as to eliminate abuses. We believe that 
contract workers from other countries, such as the British West 
Indies, should be brought in only under formal agreement and con- 
tract. 

We urge adequate funds and authority for the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service so that it can properly patrol our borders 
and remove illegal entrants. 

We favor enlarged funds for the Farm Placement Service of the 
United States Department of Labor, especially for improving its 
programs for recruiting domestic workers. 

I raised this question : How much money is being actually spent to 
recruit our own people? The answer was not too good. They had 
not much money allocated for that specific purpose. 

Senator, I am aware that there is a growing trend. Newspapers 
have made a lot of derogatory remarks about people who do farm 
labor. If you are a cottonpicker or if you are a farmworker, the 
stigma that goes right upon that man or woman means that he is in 
the lowest possible strata of employment in this country. 

I do not think it is a good thing. The reason for that is that it is 
general knowledge that all farmworkers have all the legal discrim- 
inations that can be put in laws thrown against them, which leaves 
them outside of any kind of protection. 

I think the changes in this Public Law 78 may correct some of 
those evils. The weak points in Public Law 78 are numerous. First, 
it provides a means for enabling farmers to obtain foreign workers 
but it does nothing to aid the recruitment of our own citizens. 

The Mexican Government has insisted that certain minimum terms 
be granted to Mexicans under the resultant contract-labor program 
but our own people are not given any similar protection. Indeed 
their wage rates are indirectly tied to the contract rates of foreign 
labor, although these are only part of the Mexican’s income. 

For instance, a foreign contract worker is paid a wage of 60 cents 
per hour. In most cases this is the wage our own domestic workers 
are being paid. The foreign worker actually gets 60 cents an hour 
plus such fringe benefits as subsistence—under certain conditions— 
housing, cooking, and heating fuel, utilities, accident insurance, 
workmen’s compensation, gars anteed minimum income, and transpor- 
tation from the migration center where he is selected in Mexico to 
his place of employment, and return. 

The CIO asks, “If these benefits can be granted to foreign labor, 
what about benefits to our own domestic labor?” The 60 cents per hour 
plus benefits which the foreign worker gets is in many cases far above 
those received by our United States workers. 

The question came up several times that we ought to throw this 
back to the Mexican Government. They have given us a contract 
which is hard to live in and it has cost us too much money. 

Actually the citizens of our country are beginning to bow down to 
Mecca, to Mexico City, because they are actu: ally improving the con- 
ditions of our American workers. 

The Mexican Government as a negotiator knows that our own do- 
mestic labor supply is going down, down. 

Any smart negotiator, if he knows that our domestic labor supply 
is being depleted, is certainly going to demand a much tighter con- 
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tract than we have now the next time we negotiate a contract wit] 
them. 
It is only natural. They know the conditions. They know our sup 


ply and demand on our labor. ‘| hey are going to act accoradll oly 
‘The position that we take is that this has to be corre ted. 
If we need supplementary foreign labor, we also have to do some 


thing to keep our own supply of domestic labor in this country, ow 


farm labor. 

We have to do something for them, too. We have to keep an evel 
keel, SO to speak. We do not want our b oe farmers to deat l , rate nto 
a strictly foreign-labor market to do their work. That is what it is 
coming to. 


We favor a minimum wage for all agricultural workers, whether 
fore'gn or domestic. This minimum wage should be at least 75 cents 
per hour. While consideration of legis} ition to fill this vital need is 


»n Vil 
perhaps not appropriate to your committee and Public Law 73, tl 
need bea 5 directly on the matter befor: you. 


Failure to grant a minimum wage to farmworkers is creating a de 


: = s ‘ 
plorable co dition with which American farmers and growe1 ould 
be concerned. In certain areas farmers are deliber lv driv 

we concerned, n certain area armel re deliberately Go Ly 
from the farm all United States workers. When the tim mes that 
many important areas are solely dependent upon foreign labor to do 
our farmwo! , WE S ult hncaeed e ! i L\ ] l pei) Die 
condition can b rrected un hie il of thr 
lubor pictun 

The D mel rf Labe nad Farm P ieht & ( 

hel) i Cl ( Jat ) ( 
foreion labor What has the Conger ) Dep ( ] 1 

t } } ] 
aone tf ( I ] ms fes ! orkel o ( \ 

es ' 
qaeal WV 1 I r el ( in re i to « ti i OIr'kK ¢ i 
farmworkers should be protected in their collective bare r rig 

I y 


] oak al 
as are industrial workers. 


You have had Mr. Mets testify from El Centro. The De} Cine 
of Labor has asked these farmer to fon un assoc1atio » that 
ld better deal and handle the foreign situation. Let’s not kid o 
selves, they have set up farmers’ unions of farm growers. 

That is their union. They say that their only purpose is to 
labor for their members, to and from. 

Of course we say that the Dep irtment of Labor and the Departme1 


cou 


of Agriculture acts on behalf of and tells 1 farmers to o1 
themselves; maybe they ought to tell the domestic workers to org 
themselves, too. They 1 eed protection, also. 

The differential in wages in the Southwestern State ner 
tigation. I am sorry that Senator Anderson is not here. 
State of New Mexico, cottonpickers’ wages are $2.50 per | 


weight. Across the State line into Arizona, farmers pay their c 


pickers $3 to $3.50. 


Going nto Texas. the wage rate eve low than »& i 
in the Southwestern States of whom I know want an equ 


so that they can be on a competitive basis with ea h othe 
Senator E.Lenper. Isn’t that due to the fact that cotte 

Ar’ zona is of a different texture thai that oTOW n Texas? 
Mr. Dragon. No, sir. 


Senator Ettenper. You have long staple. 
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Mr. Dracon. Yes, sir. We get $7.50 a hundredweight for that. 

Senator Ettenper. You get probably 40 to 50 percent more for long 
staple than short staple. 

Mr. Dragon. But there is not much long staple grown. 

Senator ELtenper. That is why there is a higher price. 

Mr. Dragon. No; it is not. Long-staple cotton is $7.50 a hundred. 
In fact if you look at the cotton that runs—— 

Senator ELLenper. What is the difference in the cost of picking 
cotton in Texas and New Mexico? About the same, is it not? 

Mr. Dragon. Yes. 

Senator ELtenper. In Mississippi it is about the same. Do you 
know why? It is all upland cotton, all short staple. Arizona has the 
long staple, therefore the price of picking that is much higher. 

Mr. Dracon. Senator, | would be willing to wager you that the 
majority of cotton grown in Arizona is short-staple cotton. 

A foreign worker is guaranteed employment three-fourths of the 
working days of a contract. The United States worker gets no 
guaranty. He may be hired 1 day and 3 days later he can be told, 
“QO, K., Joe, no more work.” This is highly unfair discrimination— 
against our own citizens, 

Public Law 78 provides that no contract workers made available 
under the act should be permitted to remain with an employer who 
has any Mexican aliens when such employer by reasonable inquiry 
could have ascertained that such Mexican aliens are not lawfully in 
the country. 

Where a grower or farmer uses legal-contract workers and at the 
same time uses illegal-entry labor, commonly called wetbacks, this 
farmer and grower and the association as a whole should be penalized. 

There should be a definite, strict penalty, the application of which 
should be mandatory and properly enforced. 

The definition of agricultural employment under Public Law 78 is 
much too broad. As the program is operating, Mexicans are again 
and again used to fill jobs for which United States workers are 
available. 

We have a situation where a grower has 600 acres of cotton. He 
needs cottonpickers. He gets a certification of 100 Mexican nationals. 
He gets his cotton picked and then he does all his farm work like 
clearing irrigation ditches, putting up fences, painting his house, 
plastering. 

I have delved into one situation where a banker in Phoenix, Arix., 
who has a little farm, has one Mexican national assigned to his estate 
to do the gardening and the lawn cutting. We think that is certainly 
not the purpose of the agreement. When we find things like that we 
call the Labor Department, the Farm Placement Bureau, and have 
them corrected. 

There are things in this last deal that is now on in El Centro, the 
new method of packing lettuce, for example, which is a saving to 
the farmer. 

I think that we have to look—the farmers themselves are looking 
for ways of cutting down their cost of operation. At the time 
machinery is a fixed price. Fertilizer is a fixed price. The only 
place that he can actually save any money is by keeping his wage 
rates down. That is being done to the detriment of the country. 
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Why are we interested, in the CIO? We feel that certainly a 
great many of our wage earners all over the country make refrigera- 
tors, washing machines, automobiles, and if we have a segment of 
our population that is in a strata so low that they cannot afford or 
cannot be part of our great purchasing power, certainly it is not 
making a decent situation in this country. 

It is not making good citizens when they cannot pull themselves up. 

Senator ELLenpER. Why don’t you as a farmer pactice what you 
preach ¢ 

Mr. DRAGON. We do. 

Senator ELLenper. You do not. You hire Mexican labor. 

Mr. Dracon. No; we do not. 

Senator EL.tenper. I thought you said you were on both sides of 
the fence a while ago. 

Mr. Dracon. That is right. I know the problems on both sides. 

Senator ELLENDI r. But you do not hire Mexican labor at all? 

Mr. Dracon. No, sir. It is Bahaman labor in the State of New 
York. 

Senator ELLENDER. Why do you hire Bahaman labor? 

Mr. Dracon. We get all we can, and we advertise, we give every- 
body a job who wants a job. That is not true of the growers in some 
parts of the country. 

Senator ELLenper. Do you mean to tell me that you cannot get, 
in this country, all the labor that you need, that you have to go to the 
Bahama Islands? 

Mr. Dracon. In some situations 

Senator ELLeNper. Answer the question. 

Mr. Dragon. That is right. There are some jobs, yes. 

Senator ELtenper. If you cannot, how do you expect the Govern 
ment to do it, and not hire other people ? 

Mr. Dragon. I say that we need a supplementary labor force. There 
ire certain jobs in the peak harvesting pe iod where you cannot get 
the entire local population of a small town to do them. They have 
other jobs. You do need a certain amount, but you do not turn people 
away, vour own citizens. You give them a job when they apply for it, 
whether it is picking 

] tried some things last fall in Arizona. I had a oTroup of people 
come to my office and say to me that this is a terrible situation, we are 
going to starve this winter, we cannot get jobs picking cotton. 

So | practi lly told those people they were not tell ne me the 
truth. They said, “You call up some of the farmers and see if you 
can get a job picking cotton.” 

They sat in front of me and I picked up the telephone and called four 
ranchers. I talked to the ranch foreman who answered the phone, or 
ul clerk, I do not know which, and they wave me the story ; “We are 
not using domestic workers this year, we are only using Mexican 
nationals.’ 

That is not only in Arizona, I assure you, Senator. I am sure it is 
also the same in the State of Texas and other States. 

Phe law does not say that. ‘The law says that the domestic workers 
should be given preference, should be given a job when applied for. 
That is what is wrong with Public Law 78. 

Senator ELnenpeR. You mean in its administration 

Mr. Dragon. In its administration. 


tomatoes, hoeing corn, or picking cotton. 
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Senator Ettenper. You are not blaming Congress. You think the 
law, if properly administered, would be—— 

Mr. Dracon. With the changes that we have recommended. 

Senator ELtenper. Skip that now. If it were properly adminis- 
tered, the only defect that you would find is that you give a greater 
advantage to the foreign labor than to our own. 

Mr. Dracon. That is what is happening now. 

Senator ELttenper. That is your only criticism ? 

Mr. Dragon. My criticism goes deeper than that. My criticism 
is that the law itself needs some changes, and that those changes 
SI ould be fiven very ser1ous consideration, if we look at the overall] 
picture of what is happening in this country on a long-range pro 
oram. 

I think it is basically unfair for growers to take the position that 
what they are doing how Is rioht because it is not: it is wrong. 

I do not say that is the position of all the crowers. ‘There are wood 
and bad. There are growers, as I said before, who have positively 
refi d to use any Mexican labor. That is in some parts of the 
country. 

Senator Eitenper. You are one who refuses, because you take 
Bahaman labor ? 

M DRAGON. Because they do not come to the State of New York 
Very few Mexican laborers come to the State of New York. 

Senator ELLENDER. Very few. 

Mr. Dracon. That is right. I doubt if there are any, unless they 


> Wwe tbacks. 


S itor ELLenper. Do you like that method of contract he a 


rectly with the labor ? 


Mr. Dragon. There again, Senator, we do not contract directly. 
| ive a cooperative alifalir in the State oi New York, In the upper 


State, near Batavia, N. Y. 
senator ELLENDER. You are a member of that cooperative ? 
Mr. Dragon. That is right. 
Senator ISLLENDI r. Of course you are. 
Mir. Dracon. That is right. 
S itor Ex Lenper. Do you not like that method ? 
Mr. Dracon. It is a big help to the farmer. I think the farmer 
need help now and then. 
itor Exxenper. Do you think it is a better method than is pro 
vided fol n this bill ¢ 
Mr Dragon. I would have to make a thorough study of it and give 
my opinion. . | 
ator Exienper. You have had 4 or 5 years of experience. 
Mr. Dracon. I would rather dissect the two things and actually 
mate a study. 
Senator ELtenper. You would not want to go on record, would you? 
Mr. Dragon. Not right now. , 
Senator ELLENDER. Good. 
Mr. Dragon. I will gladly supply you the information. 
Senator Eitenper. I will not press the issue. 


we 


enator Scrrorpren. I note that you have appended to your written 
statement, Mr. Dragon, ome suggested changes. That of course will 
vo in the record. There is no necessity of us review ing that. 
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(The balance of Mr. Drago! *s statement, which was no read, 


together with his recommendations, are as follows:) 











Indeed, skilled American workers in packing and perations, as 
well as in field work, are being displaced by con This effect 
results both from the act itself and from t rin which itis a ! 

If foreign labor is needed, it should be br p n only as a suppleme \ 
force and should have specific job classifications. W ers shou e broug n 
for a specific job, such as cottonpicking, and should not be transferred el 
job classifications not shown on the rker’s et thout her « ract 
being entered into I examypie \ growe { )neres cn I e needs 
cottonpickers He makes a showin: that there w ) enoug on] ers 
available The Farm Placement Service ¢ fies | s being in need of 100 
Mexican contract foreign workers Pha \ ~ Sc I I ‘ 
part of the 100 men he has under certifi on 1 or ny 
farm operations—such as tractor drivi smithing, painting his house 
plastering—without making any effort t ! esti rkers d ich 
work 

Under present procedures, when a grower! s for d estic labo the 
Farm Placement Bureau says there is ne ible t is the \ of e 
Federal Government to provide for n labor f 

Let us look into the method of \ ve Sst ecid 
that the wag? in the are should be 69 cents pe for dome ( ol rl 
association then submits a request the Far Placement ot for so ny 
workers at a wage rate of 60 cents per | \ he kI ‘ I 
not get United States workers at that wage rate he next ep f 
tion o ask for tf v1 ho rhey ‘ qu ‘ 
ber wanted Th ny successt t ( ! er cde 
United S ‘ vorkers 

In Arizona Le ‘ It I he ers ‘ t 
many hem had 1 Lorie ( I ‘ 1 
made to them by domestics o1 me nal « , 

¢ ad hie ‘ . 

nly Mexican na Ol 

The provram f¢ I i n Mex ers 
on does at Se ill col tio! \ 
out of or] st delay h-needec g 
and othor types vorking and living conditi« 

We believe the farmers o An ( mn prod t | g 
tural sweatshops and slums I l tes ‘ i ette 
conditions pay We believe Unite Stiute ig I n e] ¢ 


in the same direction 
As the Labor Advisory Committee he ] Place nt Se ce il d in 
a resolution on February 17 } 
“A sound agricultura tructure nnot be n a foundation of 1 ant 


misery and an imported foreign labor prog ‘ can inte l ‘ 





will be welded by streams of wetbacks or coi nation om Mex ind 


elsewhere who are resentful or resented 





Great as are the de‘ects of Public Law 78, eve e abuse ' whe a 
ple from other countries are broucht in as contra ! I out rote 
tion of overnment-to-government agreements o tions f : nd 
forth Members of our Citrus and Allied W I I n Florida ] eo he 
unemployed or only partly employed, and have iccent substandard 1 
ditions, because the growers have broug ’ 9 imbers of British West 
Indians without proper safeguart The s e Pub Law 78 sl bh 
broacened to protect a workers om other « l es wl ente nder 
to help produce our crops 

In addition to these general comments, I have pre red suggestions : neve 
in specific sectic ns of Pub Law 7S Since I not a lawyer, these suggestions 
are intended to explain our objectives, not t etend to be legal drafting 

Section 501, paragraph 6 rhe ¢ should be broadened : 
safeguards for workers embodied in onal a ement nd acieweie 4s 
work contracts governed by such agreemen 

Section 502, paragraph 2: Persons using foreign workers should be required 


to meet additional expenses including personnel assigned exclusively in the field 
as investigators. 


51691 53 
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Section 503, clause 1: After the word “qualified” strike the words “are not” 
and insert ‘will not be.” 

Section 503, clause 3 should read as follows: “reasonable efforts have been 
made to attract domestic workers for such employment at wages, standard hours 
of work, and general conditions comparable to those offered to foreign workers.” 

Section 504, in the final clause beginning “Provided,” the privilege of utilizing 
Mexican contract workers should be denied also to any employer who (1) re 
fuses, neglects, or otherwise fails to clear with the Secretary of Labor any such 
worker for return to Mexico within 5 days after date of termination of the 
worker's contract; (2) refuses, neglects, declines, or otherwise fails to give 
preference in employment to domestic at no less favorable general conditions 
than those offered to foreign workers who are either referred to him or who 
themselves seek employment at any of any employer's agricultural operations ; 
(3) refuses, neglects, declines, or otherwise fails to pay the foreign worker cur- 
rently the prevailing wage rate as shall be determined by the Secretary of Labor 
to be most commonly paid to domestic workers for similar work at the time work 
is performed and in manner paid within the area of employment or at the rates 
specified in the work contract whichever is higher; (4) refuses, neglects, declines, 
or otherwise fails to pay currently to foreizn workers the same wage rate paid 
to domestic workers for similar work being performed on any of the employer's 
agricultural operations, provided such wage rate paid the domestic is not lower 
than that specified in the contract 

After section 506, a new paragraph should be added as follows: (“1) For the 
purposes of this title, the Secretary of Labor is authorized and required (a) 
to make the determination of a prevailing wage rate and periodically furnish the 
appropriate employers, Mexican consuls, farm publications, news agencies, and 
employment offices, information with respect to the prevailing wage rate in 
their respective areas; (b) through field representatives and special printed 
bulletins delivered by such representatives to fully inform foreign workers with 
respect to prevailing wage rates in their respective area of employment; (c) to 
exercise strict vigilance to insure that the prevailing wage rate is paid currently 
to the Mexican worker and that in no case is the wage rate lower than that paid 
to domestic workers similarly employed. 

Section 507. Item number 2 should be changed. As it now stands the em- 
phasis is placed on an association or other groups of employers. An individual 
tairmer reading the law might easily be led to believe that as an individual 
he is not eligible to obtain foreign workers regardless of how badly he may 
need them. ‘Therefore, many farmers are under the impression that in order 
to obtain foreign workers they must join some association and this has given 
rise to a number of associations being organized for the sole purpose of bringing 
in foreign workers from Mexico by enterprising individuals who have no interest 
in farming, and who, in order to justify their existence, in many cases aggravate 
problems between workers and employers and exert a pressure upon agencies 
of the Government out of proportion to their positions in the community. Many 
of the pressure actions they take are never known to more than a few members 
of such an association. A new amendment is in order which will have the 
effect of helping farmers, who may really need foreign workers but do not have 
any association, to obtain workers. The farmer may obtain a limited number 
as long as the Secretary of Labor is satisfied that such a need exists and assures 
the required certification. It is the farmer’s right to obtain foreign workers 
without paying tribute to an association. 

This amendment will in no way hamper the individual farmer or make it 
more costly for him to obtain foreign workers. It will somewhat increase the 
work of State agencies who process the request for foreign workers but the 
benefits to be derived are as follows: 

1. The State agency will make a greater effort to send an employer some 





domestics. 

2. The State agency will have better information as to what such individual 
farmers are offering to domestic workers because it is for domestic workers 
he must place the work order. 

3. The foreign workers are certified to him when the State agency reaches 
the point where it knows rather definitely it will not be able to supply such labor 

$. Farmers will not try to overload with foreign labor. 

A further amendment to section 507: An association or group or individual 
farmer must have individual liability to assure performance of obligations. The 
Secretary of Labor must require from each an agreement bond to indemnify the 
United States against loss by reason of its guaranty of such employer's contract 
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To make clearer what we have in mind, we suggest the following wording for 


paragraph 2 of section 507: 

“(2) The term ‘employer’ shall mean (a) a person or firm operating agri 
cultural property in which such employer owns not less than one-half the 
commodity with respect to which services of ign workers are to be ut ed 





in whatever numbers the Secretary of Labor may certify; (b) an association 
comprised exclusively of persons, partnerships, or firms engaged in agricultural 


operations, in which no 1 member requires more 





han 50 foreign workers 


ing a crop season, and in which each of the members owns not less than one-half 
of the commodity with respect to which services of foreign workers are to be 
utilized; (c) where a grower has extensive fa ng operations within 2 ‘ 
counties, foreign workers under his contract should not be moved from one 
county to another without specific approva f the certifying farm labor office; 
but only if those of its members for whom workers are being obtained are bound 
in the event of its default, to carry out the obligations dertaken by it pursuant 
to section 502 

In addition to this testimony, I should like to have incorporated in the record 
the attached “Recommendations of Labor Advisory Conu tee on Fat L Yr, 
February 17, 1953." These recommendations were unani isly adopted by rep 
resentatives of the CIO and AFL who had f ippointe by the Secretary of 
Labor last vear to advise the Farm Placement Service rhe committee’s reco! 
mendations should be given consideration by your committee 

The unjustifiable defense of the abuses of Public Law 7S by the growers 
associations is actually a crime against th ome: fi workers in the United 
States of America. Failure to incorporate essentia hanges spells further dis 


aster to the standard of living of the American farm worker 

Senator Scuorrre.. Thank you so much for appearing before us 
today. 

I would like to clear up one thing in my own mind, Mr. Dragon. 
You were talking about using labor from New York. Your statement 
infers that you are from Arizona. 

Mr. Dracon. Yes, sir. 

Senator ScHorrprEL. Where is your farm ? 

Mr. DRAGON. Albion, N. ye 

Senator ScuorerreL. That is where you are operating your farm ¢ 

Mr. Dragon. That is right. My family operates it. 

Senator ScHoerret. Mr. Mason? 


STATEMENT OF WALTER J. MASON, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Senator Scuorrre,. Mr. Mason, what is your desire in proceeding 
with your statement? Do you want to incorporate it all in the record 
and then make such elaborative statements and digressions as you de 
sire ? 

Mr. Mason. I would prefer to read the statement. 

Senator SCHOEPPEL. @ us proceed. 

Mr. Mason. My name is Walter J. Mason, a member of the National 
Legislative Committee of the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Chairman, the American Federation of Labor appreciates this 
opportunity to appear before this committee and discuss the issues 
raised by the introduction of S. 1207 by Senator Aiken. 

This bill would extend for 3 years Public Law 78, passed by the 
82d Congress in 1951, to establish the ne essary autho ity for import 
ine Mexican farmworkers. 

The fact that authority for this importation program is scheduled 
to expire on December 31, 1953, br nos before Congress one of the most 
perplexing issues In America! life, namely .the quest ion of assurn oan 
udequate supply of fai lil labor to Americal agriculture. 
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As a labor organization whose members constitute the largest single 
group of consumers of farm products in America, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor recognizes the need for assuring to American agri- 
culture sufficient workers to plant, cultivate, and harvest America’s 
crops. At the same time, we vigorously insist that the methods utilized 
to achieve this objective must not become the instrument for under- 
mining the employment opportunities and living standards of Amer- 
ica’s farmworkers. In essence, this is the philosophy which we feel 
the Congress must follow in dealing with this legislation. 

Public Law 78 attempts to solve this problem by oranting to the 
executive branch of the Government authority to import into this coun- 
try sufficient foreign workers to assure American farmers of an ample 
labor supply. Under its provisions, about 200,000 Mexican farmwork- 
ers were contracted for during each of the past 2 years. 

There can be no doubt that the provisions of the law have assured 
an adequate sup yply of farm labor. If this were the only consideration 
involved in this legislation, we would give it our hearty endorsement. 
Elowever, there are other questions. They concern the status and liv-. 


ine standards of America’s farmworkers. What has been the effect of 
this legislation on the opportunities provided for American workers? 
In our opinion, this is the matori ssue which this committee must re 
solve in passing upon this legislation. 

Thi legislation has now been on the statute books 20 months. 
The experience that has accumulated during this period is sufficient 
to assess more definite ly than ever before the effects of Importation 


on American farmworkers. 
We must first keep in mind the conditions that generally prevail 


among America’s migratory farmworkers. There is no need to 
burden this committee with Py long recital of the difficulty + under 
which these workers earn their livelihood. It is merely sufficient to 


ognize that this group of workers has never known prosperity ; 
they constitute \merica’s most seriously cle pressed greup of worker 

For the average migratory worker in the fields, employment is at 
best intermittent, pay is low, ] 


Se 
| 
} 


hours are long, housing substandard, 
and opportunities for a fully rounded family life very limited. 

O top of this, these workers have been treated as though they were 
Congress’ most neglected stepehildre lh. They are not covered by the 
country’s basic lubor-relations legislation. ‘They are not entitled to 
benefits of the Nation’s social sige laws. Thev are not olven the 
minimum protection afforded | yy the basic legislation defining mini 
mum wage-and-hour standards. 

Yet even if Congress should change its mind tomorrow and vote 
to give these workers the full protection of our labor laws which 
they deserve, the central problem would still remain. This central 
problem can be briefly stated as follows: Undoubtedly, the most 
oppressive aspect in the life of a migratory farmworker is the fact 
that each year Mexican workers cross into the United States in 
numbers suflicient to kill any chance the individual American farm 
worker might have to raise his own wage and living standards. 

We ask this committee to face up to this simple fact. The flow of 
Mexican workers across the border, legal and illegal, serves to depress 
American standards, to take jobs from American workers. and to 
keep wages for American workers at an abnormally low level. This 





= 
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follows from the simple laws of s ipply and demand; it cannot be 
otherwise. 

The passage of Publi Law 78 has not altered this fact. It is true, 
of course, that section 505 of Publ ec Law 78 provides that no workers 
shall be recruited under its provisions unless the Secretary of Labor 


has determined that ‘“(1) sufficient domestic workers who are able, 
willing, and qualified are not available at the time and place needed 
to perform the work for which such workers are to be employed, 
(2) the employment of such workers will not adversely affect the 
wages and working conditions of domestic agricultural workers simi- 
larly employed, and (5) reasonable efforts have bee made to attract 
domestic workers for such employment at wages and standard hours 
of work comparable to those offered to foreign workers.” 

Unfortunately, these safeguards have not proved effective. Per 
haps the enforcement of this provision in the law has received insuf- 
ficient attention from the Department of Labor which, admittedly, 
has been under very strong pressure to permit the he WV Immigration 
of Mexican workers. 

Let me illustrate this point with reference to one particular issue, 
the question of the wage rates at which Mexican workers shall be 
employed. You will recall the language in the law to the effect that 


1 


the importation of Mexicans shall not “adversely affect the wages” of 


American workers. With this in mind, the agreement between the 
United States and Mexican Governments includes the following 


provision ° 


Article 15. Wages: The Employer shall pay the Mexican worker not less 
than the prevailing wage rate paid to domestic workers for similar wor it the 
time the work is performed and in the manner paid within the area of emplo 
ment, or at the rate specified in the work contract, whichever is highe1 rhe 
determination of the prevailing wage rate shall e made by the Secretary 


of Labor. 

Normally, Mexican workers receive compensation on the basis of 
the “prevailing wage rate” because the raté specified in the work con 
tract 1s lower. However, there has never been a truly equitable pro 
cedure for determining what constitutes “the prevailing wage rate.” 
For a lone time, the “prevailing rate” was simply the rate 
employers stated they would be willing to pay imported Mexicai 
workers. 


More recently, the Labo Department has tried to establish a ore 
definitive procedure involving the colleet on of wage rate rormatiol 
and the utilization of this data to make a more accurate dete na 
tion of the “prevailing wage rate.” However, because of pressure 
which developed from orower and state organizations, this plal 
been abandoned in favor of an arrangement in which the full aut 


ity for wage determination is left tothe n CLV dual States. li aer t 
system there will be no uniform procedure for wage determination 
and no method whereby domestic farmworkers or their representa 
tives will be able to present evidence ay ullable to them regal ling the 
determination of “prevailing rates.” 

The net result ot this wage determinat on process has heen to illow 
employers to hire Mexican workers at wages that we feel are below 
a properly determined “prevailing wage rate” in accordance with a 
procedure that does not allow any expression of views by (merical 
farmworkers. 
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In our opinion, Congress did not intend to put its stamp of ap 
proval on any arrangement whereby the iakark ition of Mexican 
workers would depress the wage standards of domestic farmworkers. 
Yet, this is exactly what has happened. 

In fact, the net result of the entire law has been to provide for im- 
ported Mexican workers substantially more attractive conditions of 
employment than are available to American farmworkers. The 
Mexican is assured definite employment; he is guaranteed work for 
at least three-fourths of the workdays of the contract; and he is as- 
sured that his housing will meet certain minimum standards. <A 
comparable American worker has to hunt for employment, is not guar- 
anteed any amount of work once he is hired, and may have to live in 
housing that is even below the standards set for Mexican workers 

Moreover, there is little or nothing that American workers can do 
to remedy this situation. In many cases the American Federation 
of Labor affiliate of domestic farmworkers feels strongly that the 
Department of Labor has not recognized the potential number of 
American workers available for farmwork. 

Where this happens, far too large a number of Mexicans are cer- 
tified for importation. Yet no public hearing is ever held on an issue 
of such importance; there is no way in which domestic workers can 
effectively raise their voice against any injustices in the administra- 
tion of the law. 

We submit that these are clearly demonstrated inadequacies in the 
law that must be corrected by Congress in renewing Public Law 78. 
We have the following recommendations to make which we feel carry 
out the true intent and objective of the Congress when it first passed 
ve law in 1951: 

Certain additional safeguards are needed to protect the rights 
wid standards of American workers. The most important of these 
should be an opportunity to be given to all interested parties, workers 
and employers, to submit in a public hearing their recommendations 
regarding the number of Mexicans that might be required for farm 
work in a given locality and the conditions under which these Mexi- 
cans should be imported. It would seem desirable that these hear- 
ings should be held at least once a year before the start of the regular 
tarm season during which foreign workers would normally be im 
ported. We do not see that these hearings would constitute a heavy 
administrative burden because each hearing could cover a fairly wide 
geographical area. Only through an arrangement for. public hear- 
ings can the American farm worker be given an op pontusiey to ex- 
press his point of view. The Labor Department has frequently ex- 
pressed itself as favoring this arrangement for public hearings. 

The law must include additional provisions to insure strict en- 
forcement of the Nation’s immigration laws. At the present time, 
this country finds itself in a ridiculous position. On the east and 
west coasts it maintains elaborate regulations strictly limiting the 
number of individuals who can enter into the United States. On the 
southern border with Mexico, an inadequate border patrol supported 
by insufficient appropriations practically invites large-scale invasion 
by illecal Mexican wetbac Over 600,000 illegal Mexicans were 
apprehended and deported in 1952 by the United States authorities. 
Probably at least an equal aie made the crossing without being 

caught. Immigration authorities must have additional authority and 
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staff to deal with this problem. At the very minimum, any extension 
of Public Law 78 should include provisions which would penalize 
employe rs who knowingly employ Mi X1CAal wetbacks. Su h il provi 
sion was included in the bill which passed the Senate in 1951. 

3. Before the employer is permitted to import Mexican workers, 
he should be required to offer to American workers the same cond 
tions of employment and the same guaranties of protection which he 
must offer to foreign workers. This is the only way to make certain 
that domestic workers are given the same opportunities for employ 
ment as those offered to foreign workers. 

There is no need to utilize foreign workers for packing, can- 
ning or food processing operations. Unions affiliated with the Ameri 
can Federation of Labor emphasize that there is no shortage of farm 
workers for this type of employment and the employment of foreign 
workers in these fields directly threatens the hard-won standards of 
American workers. The definition of agricultural employment in 
section 507 should be the same as that under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

f There is ho need for as year extension of the law. This is a tem 
porary measure designed to meet the temporary shortage of farm 
workers that has developed in the United States. If by any chance a 
severe recession should develop in this country, this would imme- 
diately mean a substantial increase in domestic workers looking for 
agricultural employment. If these changes we have suggested are 
incorporated in the law, we would recommend a 1-year extension. 

We have made these recommendations in the interests of assuring to 
American farmers an adequate labor supply and to American farm 
workers an adequate standard of living. These two groups have an 
equal stake in this legislation. There should be no attempt by Con- 
egress to bring pre fit to one group at the expense of the other. Weare 
confident that after knowing all the facts, this committee will recom 
mend legislation that is both effective and equitable. 

That completes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ScHorrreL. Are there any questions, Senator Ellender? 

Senator ELLeNnper. None. 

Senator Scnorrret. Thank you so much, Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Mason. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator ScnorrreL. That concludes the hearings for today. The 
committee will stand in recess, subject to the call of the Chair 

(Whereupon, at 12:37 p.m. the committee adjourned, subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 

(Additional statements filed with the committee are as follows:) 

UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 24, 19 
Hon. GreorGce D. AIKEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Forest 
United States Senate 

DEAR SENATOR AIKEN: The United States Beet Sugar Association wishes ft 
record its support of S. 1207, a bill introduced by you to amend section 509 of 
title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, to extend for 3 years the period during 
which agricultural workers may be made available for employment under such 
title. Inasmuch as it seems clear that agriculture will not be able fully to supply 
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its labor requirements from domestic sources, we urge the immediate etxension 
of the so-called Public Law 78 as provided in S. 1207. 
We would appreciate it if you would incorporate this endorsement of S. 1207 
into the hearings on the bill. 
Sincerely yours, 
Robert H, SHIELDS. 


STATEMENT FILED spy H. L. MITCHELL, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
WorkKeErS UNION, A. F. or L. 


When Public Law 78 was adopted in 1951, its proponents in and out of Congress 
represented this measure to be of a temporary nature to provide an adequate 
supply of farm labor to meet the need of farmers in harvesting the Nation’s 
focd and fiber crops for a period not to exceed 2 years. 

After its passage by Congress the President of the United States approved it 
reluctantly and only after he had received pledges from the congressional leaders 
that legislation would be enacted to control the influx of the illegal aliens from 
Mexico, known as “wetbacks,” and that legislation would be enacted to develop 
our own domestic labor supply for employment on farms by the end of 19538 
These pledges made by the congressional leaders to the President have not been 
carried out and instead, the Congress is now being called upon to extend Public 
Law 78 for a much longer period of time than was originally intended. In fact, 
some of the organizations representing big business in agriculture are seeking to 
have the law enacted on a permanent basis. 

The failure of Congress to adopt necessary legislation to implement the pledges 
made to the President by congressional leaders is the reason there is now a 
demand for extension of the law permitting the continued importation of Mexican 
nationals. 

In this country there are 105,000 large-scale farm enterprises producing over 
25 percent of the Nation’s food and fiber products. Most of these large-scale 
farms are located in the Southern and Southwestern States; many of them are 
located near the Mexican border. It is not the family farm operator who is 
demanding an unlimited supply of foreign labor, but these corporate farm enter- 
prises whose sole interest is to secure more and more foreign labor to exploit, 
and to maintain low wages which will insure increased profits for themselves. 
We believe these farm operators are engaging in un-American practices which 
are endangering the future of American agriculture by creating a situation 
wherein they are approaching complete dependance on a labor supply from for- 
eign countries to feed and clothe American citizens. 

Ever since 1948 the United States Government has authorized the legal im 
portation of Mexican nationals, British West Indians, and other foreign workers 
for employment on large-scale farm enterprises. In our opinion, if this de- 
pendence on foreign labor by the larger farmers continues for another 10 years, 
the last American citizen who earns his living as an agricultural worker will 
have been driven off the land, and the most productive farming in our country 
will be at the mercy of foreign governments. In the event of war, changes in 
economic conditions, or even a change in government in these foreign countries, 
the importation of foreign labor may suddenly be brought to an end. In such 
case, there would not be sufficient labor available to plant, cultivate and harvest 
the Nation’s crops. 

Further, the legal importation of contract workers from Mexico has increased 
the number of illegal aliens entering the country to work on farms, despite 
claims to the contrary. The average wage paid a Mexican farm worker is about 
3 pesos, or 24 cents per day. The report of American farm jobs available at 
wages of $2 or more a day sounds like a fortune to such workers. The result being 
that Mexicans leave their villages and rush to the American border, seeking to 
enter the United States legally. Finding that they cannot do so, they cross 
some part of the 1,600 miles of practically unguarded border by walking across 
or by swimming the Rio Grande River. Prior to 1943 less than 50,000 wetbacks 
were apprehended and deported each year by our United States Immigration 
and Naturalization Service officers. In 1952 over 600,000 were apprehended and 
deported by the United States Border Patrol. In spite of claims made by organ- 
izations representing large farmers that employers would stop enticing and 
hiring illegal aliens if given the authority to import workers from Mexico, the 
evidence is that the number of wetbacks entering this country each year con- 
tinues to increase. These statistics prove that increasing numbers of illegals 
have entered the country despite the fact that the number of legal contract work- 
ers was raised to 200,000 in 1952. 
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Not only are the illegal aliens a menace to the American citizens with whom 


they compete for jobs in large-scale agriculture, but it is also well known that 
the Communist Party is most active in all countries south of us, and that Mexic 
City is a center of their operation. United States immigration authorities have 
reported that Communist agents Come across the rder th in the guise of we 


backs and as legally contracted workers. It h een found that narcotic ve I 
are using the wetback route as a means of supplying addicts with marijuana and 
other such drugs. We build a wall around the eastern part of the United States 
and subject our friends who must come into the country on legal business to the 
most contemptible treatment, but at the same time we leave our southern border 
wide open to infiltration by the enemies of our country. We are actually inviting 
such infiltration in order to increase the profits « i. relatively small iunber of 
employers who want an unlimited supply of chea 

The National Agricultural Workers Union proposes that the Congress amend 
Public Law 78 to provide that employers must offer the same conditions now pro 
vided for Mexican nationals to our own America tizens before any workers 
may be imported rhese conditions include 


p labor to exploit on their farms 


1. Transportation to and from the job 

2. The highest wages and working conditions prevailing in the area of employ 
ment 

3. A guaranty of 75 percent of the working days plus subsistence payment 


when through no fault of the worker, there is no work to be done 

#. Insurance against accidents while at work and against illness or disability 
during the term of employment 
5. Adequate housing and sanitary facilities as provided for imported Mexicuar 
nationals. 

6. Assistance to employees and employers in nego 
all other services now afforded contract worker 
denied to American citizens engaged in similar work 











When such conditions are met, we shall see the end of the constant demand 
on the part of the factory-in-the-field farm ope tors for the portation of 
foreign labor. We have found it possible to aint nan arm) i provide JobDs 
in industry for over 50 million citizens, and there is no reaso ! the ne S ¢ 
American agriculture for an adequate pp not b et | (me ! 
citizens. Years ago, employers of industrial vkers also tl y ey could 
not operate without cheap labor imported from Europe and Asia rod their 
counterparts in modern industry boast that the At Cik worker is t most 
productive workers on earth, and such employers do not come bef committees 
of Congress with demands for more and more cheaj reign workers to exploit 
They know, and agricultural employers will learn that well-paid American 
workers are the best customers they have. There is a iverage of 2.234.000 jobs 
in American agriculture. The average earnings of the workers who fill these 
jobs are considerably less than $1,000 per yeat We urge Congress to make 
possible for American citizens to fill such jobs der a decent American standard 
of living. When this is done, the number of customers both rag il ar 
industrial products will then be iners d. We ask Congress to sto] exploi 
tation of workers from Mexico, the British West I nd elsewhere \W isk 
that the Congress of the United States give American farmworkers an equa 
break with foreign nationals 

We know that there are shortsighted, selfish individuals who own and operate 
these large farms in the various States along the border who will te you that 
raising the living standards of workers on the farms w increase the cost of 
food and clothing. The workers in the mines, mills, and factories of t Natior 
are the consumers of products from the Nation’s farms, and if it is proven that 
it is necessary to increase the prices to give their fellow citizens emploved i 
agriculture a decent standard of living, they will be glad to pay more f he 
food and clothing they purchase 

The Congress has provided that the costs ae ed farm labo sha be eal 
culated in determining the parity prices guaranteed farmers, and we believe that 


it is time for Congress to give some percentage of parity to the Nation’s agt 
eultural workers 


If Congress will provide clearly in the law that en overs must give America 
workers full equality with Mexican nationals before any such Mexicans are im 
ported, we will join with large-scale farm operators in requesting the ext 
of a modified Public Law 78 for another year. Otherwise, we, as the o1 spokes 


men for the Nation’s farmworkers, unequiqvocally oppose any further extension 
of Publie Law 78 beyond December 31, 1953 
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STATEMENT FILED BY MITCHELL LANDERS, CHAIRMAN, COTTON LABOR COMMITTEE, 
New Mexico FarM BUREAU 


Basically Public Law 78 is good, and all of our farmers want the law and would 
like to see it extended for 3 years. We do feel, however, that Members of Con- 
gress who were responsible for the passage of the bill should know that through 
interpretations and hearings by the Labor Department and also by administra- 
tion, the law is not being carried out as Congress intended. We feel those re- 
sponsible for negotiations have persuaded Mexico to ask for things that Mexico 
did not intend to ask for or want. We feel that organized labor is very influential 
with those negotiating, while farmer-users’ requests and recommendations are 
seldom if ever carried out. 

We feel that the users committee appointed by the Department of Labor is a 
“rubber stamp” committee and that a real committee of users should be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Agriculture or in some way that it will not be a 
“rubber stamp” committee, thus giving farmer-users representation which they 
have not had in the past. 


STATEMENT FILED BY HARRY Moore, JR., MANAGER, Ei Paso VALLEY Corron 
ASSOCIATION 


In regard to Public Law 78 let us say that it is our feeling that this is an ade- 
quate law, broad enough to fulfill the purpose for which Congress intended it 

(1) To supply farm labor in labor-shortage areas. 

(2) To assist in the elimination of illegal labor. 

If it has failed in this it is not because of the law but because of the adminis- 
tration of the law and the negotiations resulting. 

We feel that a strong effort should be made to allow people in the agricultural 
area joining the border to come into our area for farm work. If these people 
are allowed to enter, a great deal of our trouble with illegal entrants will be 
eliminated. We have made great strides toward elimination of illegal labor 
and most of our problems this year arose from the people next to our area who 
wanted and needed work. This influx of labor is almost impossible to halt by 
any other means. Furthermore, these are agricultural workers who under- 
stand our problems. We, at the same time, understand theirs. They are not 
far from home, can return occasionally to see their families at little expense to 
themselves (they may even look after a small plot of their own). ‘Such return 
to Mexico would not inconvenience the employer greatly (as compared to longer 
journeys) nor be costly to the worker. We have the jobs. We need the men. 
Our neighbors need the work and we specifically would like to hire them. It’s 
that simple. 

It will, of course, be argued that it is Mexico which does not allow this, but 
if they are sincere in their desire to control the flow of illegal labor, they will 
consider this proposal. 

Such an allowance, combined with border recruiting stations, would contribute 
greatly toward effecting economies in the program. 

I would like to emphasize that we feel strongly on this and would like to be 
in a position to offer further recommendations to the committee at a later date 
teward this end. 

It is highly important that agricultural employers have an opportunity to get 
the laborers they want at the time needed and under conditions which involve 
a minimum of red tape and expense. It goes without saying that the farmer 
is facing an uncertain situation and his pleas for simplification and economy 
should be considered, to say nothing of the burden of taxpayers in general. If 
such pleas fall on deaf ears where the program is now being administered, con- 
sideration should be given to removing it from that department. 


{Telegram ] 


STONEVILLE, MiIss., March 28, 1958. 


Senator JAMEs O. EASTLAND, 
Senate Office Building: 
Regret cannot appear testify hearing S. 1207, re extension for 3-year period 
during which Mexican nationals can be brought into United States for farm 
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work. Delta Council endorses this measure and requests you please register 
endorsement with Senate Agriculture Committee. 
J. C. Batrp, JR., 
Chairman, Delta Council Labor Committee 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST WILLIAMS, SECRETARY-TREASURER, TEXAS SHEEP AND 
GOAT RAISERS’ ASSOCIATION, SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is Ernest Williams 
I am secretary-treasurer of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ Association, 
San Angelo, Tex., and I represent the members of that association at this 
hearing. 

We favor the extension of Public Law 78. We concur in and are in general 
agreement with the testimony given by Mr. Austin Anson before this committee. 

Mr. Anson repeatedly mentioned the impractical aspects of the present agree- 
ment with Mexico. In addition to the objections voiced by Mr. Anson, we would 
like to point out that one of the most serious defects is the length of time 
volved in making and clearing an application from the local Texas employment 
commission office through the intermediate offices to the Department of Labor in 
Washington and then back down to the applicant which requires 4 to 6 weeks. 

The time element is very important to the farmer, but it is of extreme im- 
portance to the ranchman. Obviously, many of the essential jobs to be done on 
a ranch can be anticipated. Plans can be made accordingly to start the process- 
ing machinery from 4 to 6 weeks before the worker is needed 

But in our business many things of an emergency nature can and do happen, 
then we need extra labor badly and we cannot wait several weeks to get it. 
As an example, a few years ago a very hard rain caused floods in one section. 
Miles and miles of fences were washed away. They had to be rebuilt immed 
ately or everyone’s cattle, sheep, and goats would become mixed up. Those 
ranchmen could not wait out the long period required under today’s processing 
procedure. 

Sudden epidemics can and do hit livestock. When it happens a ranchman 
must be able to supplement his labor force in a hurry If he has to wait several 
weeks while the present processing machinery is grinding, his loss could be stag 
gering. 

The ranchman is trying hard to follow the procedures set up in the present 
agreement with Mexico. He is getting very little help in return from those 
charged with administering the program. 

Because of the nature of the work on a ranch the ranchman must have men 
who are acquainted with livestock. There are many of these men in Mexico 
and they are known to the ranchmen by name. They are referred to as 
“specials” by the administrative agencies. 

Paragraph (5), section 501, title 5—Agricultural Workers, Public Law 78 
provides that workers shall be free to accept or decline agricultural employment 
with any eligible employer, and eligible employers being free to offer agricul- 
tural employment to any workers of their choice not under contract to other 
employers. 

At times this part of Public Law 78 is complied with by the administrative 
officials, at other times it is not. We have been able, off and on and at great 
expense, to process and hire men of our choice not under contract to other 
employers, but we are intermittently stopped from securing these men either 
at the whim of the Mexican officials or at the whim of our own Labor Depart- 
ment officials. Yesterday a ranchman called to tell me that he had 4 men at 
Irapuato, which is about eleven or twelve hundred miles from this man’s ranch, 
They had been turned down at the recruitment center at Irapuato with the state- 
ment that no more specials would be processed. According to this man there 
were another 95 specials awaiting processing before going on to ranches where 
labor awaited them. This ranchman told me that he was advised the specials 
were turned down on an oft-the-record request from our own Labor Department 
because the handling of specials entails too much work. This particular part 
of the law has never, in our opinion, been carried out as the Congress intended 
it should be. 

In my opinion the law is all right. It is the one-sided and very impractical 
agreement and the administration of that agreement that is at fault. 
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We think that a much simpler and workable agreement can be worked out. 
We also think that the administration of this program would be more efficient 
and the problems of the farmer and rancher would receive the consideration 
due them if it were in the Department of Agriculture. We, therefore, recom- 
mend that the program and the administration thereof be transferred to the 
United States Department of Agriculture 


STATEMENT FILED BY THE LOS ANGELES CHAMBER OF COM MERCI 


On March 19, 1953, the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce approved the 
recommendation of its agricultural committee that the chamber “reaffirm its 
support for extension of enabling legislation to permit when necessary the im 
portation into the United States of supplemental farm labor.” As the policy 
reaffirmation indicates, this action of the board of directors of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce is consistent with recommendations adopted on this same 
subject during previous sessions of Congress. 

Although ample supporting evidence is being submitted by other organizations 
in support of continuation of the present law, it should be pointed out that nearly 
one-third of the Nation’s fruit and vegetable shipments originate in California 
During and since World War IT supplemental supplies of farm labor have been 


necessary to insure the harvest of crops. It is no exaggeration to state that 
many California harvests even in the most recent years have been completed 
only because an adequate supply of supplemental labor was available. Present 


evidence leads us to believe that the requirement of such supplemental labor will 
ontinue for several years, in spite of the fact that considerable progress has 
occurred in mechanization 

We believe that it is of prime importance that this program be extended and 
that it be handled on a fair basis for both employer and employee. If such a 
program is not retained the problems of farmers who cannot obtain local labor 
will become more acute, with recourse to the use of “wetbacks” just about the 
only remaining alternative. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
ipril 2, 1953 
Hon. Grorce D, ATKEN, 
Chairman, Senate Agricultural Committee, 
United States Senate, Washinaton, D.C. 

DrEAR SENATOR AIKEN: Your Agricultural Committee has under consideration 
a proposal for the extension of legislation providing for the importation of 
Mexican nationals for seasonal work in agriculture in the United States. Be- 
cause I am increasingly concerned over the perpetuation of the dependency of 
certain small segments of American agriculture upon imported foreign labor, 
most often to the detriment of the rest of American agriculture and certainly to 
the domestic labor force in agriculture, I ask that this expression of my views 
be presented to your committee and be made part of the record of your hear 
ings on this legislation 

Serious questions of public policy are involved in the continued importation 
of foreign workers for seasonal agricultural employment. They are questions 
that require thoughtful deliberation on the part of your committee and the 
Congress, with a full awareness of all the implications involved. 

I am greatly disturbed by the manner in which the Mexican farm labor issue 
is repeatedly presented to the Congress as an urgent requirement to save Amer- 
ican agriculture, when as a matter of established fact both its purpose and its 
ultimate effect is to serve only a very small minority segment of American 
agriculture. 

Last year, there were only 31,209 farm users of the Mexican nationals con 
tracted under provisions of the authority granted by the Congress, according to 
the Department of Agriculture. 

There are some 5,800,000 farms in this country. On the great bulk of our farms, 
the necessary labor is supplied annually by from 7 million to 9 million members of 
farm families. The products of this farm-family labor must compete, in the 
market place, with the products of imported Mexican national labor. 
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The percentage of American farmers benefiting from the importation of 
Mexican labor is so minute as to raise grave doubt as to where the publi 
interest lies in special legislation for the benefit of such a small but vocal grou] 
of large farm employers. 

If the committee determines that a public interest does exist in the greater 
proportionate amount of production from these large-scale users of Mexicar 
labor, I raise the further question of whether or not this committee should not 
be concerned over any trends that encourage concentration of our farm pro 
duction on such large industrialized operations dependent upon hired foreigr 
labor. 

You are one of the Members of the Senate most sensitive and aware of the 
serious social problems surrounding the use of migratory farm labor this 
country, whether Mexican or domestic—the health problems, the educationa 
problems, the housing problems, and the economic problems 

Last year I conducted extensive hearings into these migratory problems fot 


the Senate Committee on Labor and Publie Welfare It became obvious. from 
testimony at those hearings, that the most serious social evils surroundil the 
use of migratory farm workers occurred on the industrialized farming operations 
not on the family-type farm that has traditio vy been the desirable pattern of 
American agriculture 

It became obvious, too, that much of the answer to our migratory labor prob 
lem rests with the encouragement of family farming that provides all-ye 


employment, instead of an industrialization pattern for agriculture that 
offer only short-term employment peaks 
I am sure your committee is just as concerned as I am w th encouragin 


and preserving the traditional family far patte n American ag 
That has consistently been the expressed policy of the Congress, and the er 
aim of our Government farm policies 

[It would be well for your committee to consider carefully the conflict he 


tween that objective, and the continued encouragement of industrialized ag 
culture through special labor legislation in its behalf 

To the extent public funds are involved in administration of the Mevxi 
labor program, the Government is subsidizing this one small segment « 
agricultural producers. Is that consistent with our family farm objectives? 

I recognize that emergency conditions often require exceptions to some of ou 
objectives. My concern over importation of Mexican workers is that we don't 
go beyond meeting an emergency condition, and perpetuate the dependence of 
certain segment of our agriculture upon such labor 

What has been done to avoid this reoccurring “emergency” requiring import 





g j 
tion of Mexicans? What have these big farm employers done toward developing 
a domestic labor supply to fill their needs? What have they done toward assur 
ing length of work and decent working conditions that might attract d keep 
domestic workers, and eliminate the necessity for imported workers? What has 


the Government been doing toward encouraging shifts in agricultural patter: 
and methods to eliminate dependence upon imported workers? 

These are questions that I believe this committee should be concerned wit] 
before acting upon the requested extension of authority to import Mexic 

If, in the judgment of the committee, the farm labor shortage in this count 
is severe enough to constitute an emergency, I shall not oppose necessary steps 








to alleviate that temporary emergency 

However, I believe it is of importance to American agriculture generally that 
if importation of Mexican workers is to be extended, it should be made clear that 
such action is intended only to meet an emergency; that the extension of author 
ity should not be for more than 1 year; that the intention of the Congress is not 
to perpetuate dependence upon such imported workers; and that both the Gi 
ernment and the employers have a responsibility of developing and carrying out 
better alternatives toward assuring future farm production through use of domes 
tic workers, under decent working conditions 

Furthermore, if the committee feels compelled by necessity to recommend con 
tinued importation of Mexicans for another year, I believe it should also accept 
the responsibility for— 

(1) Making sure adequate safeguards are provided against abuse of that 
emergency privilege to displace domestic workers, or further depress their work 
ing conditions; 

(2) Keeping careful watch over enforcement of those safeguards, to make 
sure administrative decisions conform to the expressed intent of the Congress 
rather than that of self-interested pressure groups; 
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(3) Initiating positive efforts to improve working conditions of domestic mi 
gratory workers, including assurance of protection and facilities at least equal 
to that accorded imported Mexican workers, and; 

(4) Reasserting the committee’s preference for the family farm pattern in agri- 
culture, and reexamining the Government’s farm policies wherever it may appear 
necessary to make sure the great majority of our less vocal family farmers get 
the same consideration for their needs as that accorded the small minority of 
large industrialized farming enterprises through importation of labor. 

Iam sure such objectives conform with past expressions from members of your 
committee, but need restating at this time to emphasize the conviction of most 
of us that we should never allow any segment of American agriculture to become 
perinanently dependent upon foreign sources of labor, and that we must not allow 
American farm families to be discriminated against by imported labor. 

Sincerely, 


HvuBerT H. HUMPHREY. 








